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Alas! 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
AvTHOR OF ‘RED AS A Rose 1s SHE,’ ‘Nancy,’ ‘Dr. CuPipD,’ ETC. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Part IL—AMmMELIA. 


Cnarter XVII. 


7 is past seven 0’clock by the time that the party breaks up at 

the door of the Anglo-Américain, and the dusk is gaining 
even upon the red west that, in the upper sky, is insensibly melted 
into that strange faint green that speaks, in so plain a language, 
of past and future fine weather. 

“ Are you coming to look in upon us to-night?” asks Amelia, 
with a rather wistful diffidence, as her lover holds out his hand in 
farewell to her. 

He hesitates. In his own mind he had planned another dis- 
position of his evening hours to that suggested by her. 

“What do you advise?” he asks. “Shall you spend the 
evening in the usual way ?” 

“T suppose so,” she answers. “I suppose we shall read aloud ; 
you know father likes to make our evenings as like our home ones 
as possible, and Sybilla——” 

“Then it is no use my coming,” interrupts he hastily. “I 
should have no good of you;” then, seeing her face fall at his 
alacrity in seeing a pretence for escape, he adds, “ but, of course, 
if you wish it, dear—if it would give you any satisfaction——” 

“ But it would not,” cries she precipitately, anxious as usual 
to be, if possible, beforehand with his lightest wish ; “ when you 


are by, I always lose my place”—laughing tremulously—* and 
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father scolds me! No, you had far better not come. I must not 
be greedy ”—in a lower key. “I had quite half an hour, nearly 
three quarters, of you this afternoon.” 

Without trusting herself to any further speech, she disappears, 
and he, with a sigh that is only half of relief, turns away from the 
hotel door, and, after a moment’s hesitation, a moment’s glance at 
the suave darkening sky, and another at his watch, begins to walk 
briskly—not in the direction of the Minerva. It is really not late, 
not much beyond canonical calling hours, and he is almost sure 
that they dine at eight. His face is set in the direction of the 
Piazza d’Azeglio, as he addresses these reassuring remarks to 
himself. This is no case of self-indulgence, or even of friendly 
civility. It is a question of common humanity. Why should he 
leave them to endure their suspense for a whole night longer than 
they need, merely to save himself the trouble of a walk beneath 
the darkly splendid sky-arch, through the cheerful streets, still full 
of leisurely foot passengers, of the sound of cracking whips and 
rolling carriages ? 

He reaches No. 12, Bis, and finds the porter’s wife sitting at 
the door of her /ogc, and smiling at him with all her white teeth, 
as if she knew that he had come on some pleasant errand. He 
climbs the naked stone stairs, and rings the bell. It is answered 
by Annunziata, who, smiling too, as if she were saying something 
very agreeable, conveys to him that the signora and the signorina 
are out. 

The intelligence baffles him, as he had not at all expected it. 
Probably his disconcertment is written not illegibly on his 
features, as Annunziata begins at once to inform him that the 
signore are gone to drive in the Cascine, and that she expects 
them back every moment. It is a good while before he quite 
masters her glib explanation, his Italian being still at that stage 
when, if the careful phrase-book question does not receive exactly 
the phrase-book answer, the questioner is at fault. But the smiling 
invitation of the amiable ugly face, and the hospitably open door 
—so different a reception from what the old bull-dog of an English 
nurse would have accorded him—need no interpreter. After a 
moment’s hesitation he enters. He will wait for them. 

It is not until he has been left alone for a quarter of an hour 
in the little salon, that he has time to ask himself nervously 
whether the amount of his acquaintance with them, or the im- 
portance of the tidings he brings, justifies his thus thrusting 
himself upon their evening privacy. The table—since they have 
obviously but one sitting-room—is spread for their simple supper 
—a coarse white cloth, a wicker-covered bottle of rough Chian 
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wine, and a copper pot full of delicately odorous Freesias. He 
wanders restlessly about the room, looking at the photographs. 

Tom—can it be Tom ?—with a moustache, Charles with a beard 
and a bowie-knife, Rose dandling her baby, Miriam hanging over 
her new husband—all his little playfellows ! How far the wave of 
time has rolled them away from him! He strolls to the window 
whence, at sunset, the green shutters have been thrown back, 
and stares out at the Piazza garden, where the twilight is taking 
all the colour out of the Judas flowers, thence to the piano upon 
which Schubert’s “ Trockne Blumen” stands open. Absently he 
repeats aloud the song’s joyous words : 


*“ Der Lenz wird kommen, der Winter ist aus! ” 


Is her “ Winter aus?” Judging by the look in her eyes, it has 
been a long and cruel one. If he wishes to put the question to 
her, she comes in just in time to answer it—enters laggingly, as 
one tired, blinking a little from the sudden crude lamplight after 
the soft feather-handed dusk. She is evidently unprepared to find 
any one in the room, and gives a frightened jump when she sees 
a man’s figure approaching her. Even when she recognises him 
the scared look lingers. It is clear that in her sad experience 
surprises have been always synonymous with bad news. The white 
apprehension written on her small face makes him so cordially 
repent of his intrusion, that his explanation of his presence is at 
first perfectly unintelligible. 

“T hope you will excuse my taking such a liberty. I know 
that I had no business to come in when I was told you were out,” 
he says incoherently, “ but—I thought—I hoped—lI had an idea 
—that you might be glad to hear——” 

He stops, puzzled how to word his piece of intelligence, 
whether or not to name the person whose presence, whose very 
existence had yesterday seemed to inspire with such terror the 
woman before him. She has sunk down upon a chair, holding 
her hat, which she had taken off on entering the room, nervously 
clutched in her hands, the little waves of her hair, straightened 
out by the night wind, invading her forehead more than their 
wont and giving her an unfamiliar look. 

“To hear what?” asks Mrs. Le Marchant, who, following her 
daughter more leisurely, has come in just in time to catch the last 
few words of Burgoyne’s speech dissevered from their context. 
He begins that speech again, still more stammeringly than 
before. 

“T thought you might be glad to hear that the—the inquiries 
you asked me—I mean that I promised to make—that the person 
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relating to whom I—I made inquiries, leaves Florence to- 
morrow.” 

He hears a long sighing breath that may mean relief, that may 
mean only distress at the introduction of the subject, from the 
chair beside him, while the elder woman says in a low abrupt voice : 

“To-morrow? Are you sure? How do you know?” 

“He said so himself to-day.” 

“Have youmet him? Have you been talking to him?” 

It seems to Jim as if there were a sharp apprehension mixed 
with the abruptness of her tone, as she puts the two last questions. 
He makes a gesture of eager denial. 

“ Heaven forbid! I have taken great care to avoid recalling 
myself to his memory. I have no desire to renew my acquaint- 
ance with him. I—I—hate the sight of him!” 

To an uninterested bystander there would have been something 
ludicrous in the boyish virulence of the expression of hatred 
coming from so composed and mature a man’s mouth as Jim. 
But neither of the two persons who now hear it are in a position 
of mind to see anything ridiculous in it. 

“Then how do you know that it is true? ” 

“ He told an—an acquaintance of mine ; he was complaining of 
the discomfort of his hotel, and, on her recommending him to 
change it, he answered that it was not worth while, as he was 
leaving Florence to-morrow.” 

Again from the chair beside him comes that long low sigh. 
This time there can be no question as to its quality. It is as of 
a spirit lifting itself from under a leaden load. For a few 
moments no other sound breaks the stillness. Then Mrs. Le 
Marchant speaks again in a constrained voice: 

“ We are extremely obliged to you for having taken so much 
trouble for us, and it must seem very strange to you that we 
should be so anxious to hear that this—this person has left 
Florence, but in so small a place one is sure to be always coming 
into collision with those whom one would rather avoid, and there 
are reasons which—which make it very—painful to us to meet him.” 

So saying, she turns away precipitately, and leaves the room 
hastily, by another door from that by which they both entered, 
and which evidently communicates with an adjoining bedroom. 
Elizabeth remains lying back in her chair, looking as white as 
the table-cloth. She is always white, but usually it is a creamy 
white, like meadow-sweet. Out of her eyes, however, has gone 
the distressed look of fear, and in them is dawning instead a 
little friendly smile. 

“You must have thought us rather impostors when you saw us 
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at the Academia this morning, after leaving us apparently so 
ghattered over-night,” she says, with a somewhat deprecating air. 

“J was very glad to find you so perfectly recovered,” he replies, 
but he does not say it naturally. When a person, habitually 
truthful, slides into a speech not completely true, he does it in a 
bungling journeyman fashion; nor is Burgoyne any exception to 
this rule. 

“T think we are a little like india-rubber balls, mammy and I,” 
continues Elizabeth ; “ we have great recovering powers; if we had 
not” (stopped for a second by a small patient sigh) “I suppose 
that we should not be alive now.” 

He does not interrupt her. She must be a much less finely 
strung instrument than he takes her for if she does not divine 
the sympathy of his silence, and sympathy so much in the dark 
as to what it sympathises with as his, must needs walk gropingly, 
if it would escape gins and pitfalls. 

“‘ But we should not have gone out sight-seeing this morning— 
we were not atall ina junketing mood—if it had not been for Mr. 
Byng ; he came in and took us both by storm. It is difficult,” her 
face dimpling and brightening with a much more confirmed smile 
than the tiny hovering one which is all that Jim has been able to 
call forth—* it is difficult to resist a person who brings so much 
sunshine with him—do not you finditso? He is so very sunshiny, 
your Mr. Byng. We like sunshine ; we—we have not had a great 
deal of it.” 

It is on the very edge of his lip to tell her that when he had 
known her she had had and been nothing but sunshine. But 
he recollects in time her prohibition as to the past, and restrains 
himself. 

“When you look so kind and interested,” she cries impulsively, 
sitting up in her chair, with a transparent little hand on each 
arm of it, “I feel a fraud.” 

She stops. 

“T look interested because I feel interested,’ returns he 
doggedly ; “fraud or not—but” (in a distressed voice) “do not, 
even in joke, call yourself ugly names—tfraud or not, you cannot 
hinder me.” 

“Do not be interested in me,” says she, in her plaintive cooing 
voice, “ we are very bad people to get interested in, we are not 
repaying people to be interested in. I think—that perhaps” 
(slowly and dreamily) “ under other circumstances we might have 
been pleasant enough. Mammy has naturally excellent spirits, 
and so have I; it does not take much to make us happy, and even 
now I often feel like poor little Prince Arthur— 
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“*By my Christendom, 
So I were out of prison and kept sheep, 
I should be as merry as the day is long.’ 


But then,” sighing profoundly, “the moment that we begin to 
feel a little cheerful, something comes and knocks us down 
again.” 

There is such a blank hopelessness in the tone with which she 
pronounces the last words, and in his almost total ignorance of 
the origin of her despair, it is so impossible to put his compassion 
into fit words, that he can think of nothing better than to pull 
his chair two inches nearer her, to assure her by this dumb 
protest of how little inclined he is to accept her warning. 

“Are you sure that he is really gone—going, I mean,” she 
asks, in an excited low voice, “ going to-morrow morning, as you 
say? Oh, I wish it were to-morrow morning! But perhaps 
when to-morrow morning comes, he will have changed his mind. 
Was he quite, quite sure about it ?” 

“He said he was going to-morrow morning,” replies Jim, 
repeating Cecilia’s quotation from her new friend’s conversation 
with conscientious exactness; “that it was not worth while to 
change his hotel, as he was leaving Florence to-morrow morning.” 

“He will not go,” she says, shaking her head with restless 
dejection; “nobody but would be loth to leave this heavenly 
place ”’—glancing out affectionately through the open window, 
even at the commonplace and now almost night-shaded Piazza 
garden—* we shall find that he is not gone after all.” 

“Nothing will be easier to ascertain than that fact,” says 
Burgoyne, eagerly catching at so easy an opportunity for help 
and service; “now that I know which is his hotel, I can inquire 
there to-morrow morning, and bring you word at once.” 

“Could you, would you?” cries she, life and light springing 
back into her dejected eyes at his proposal; “but no,” with an 
accent of remorse, “ why should you? Why should we keep you 
running upon our errands? What right have we to take up your 
time ?” 

“ My time,” repeats he ironically. “I am like the German 
Prince mentioned by Heine, who spent his leisure hours—hours of 
which he had twenty-four every day—in 

“But if we do not rob you,” interrupts Elizabeth, looking at 
him in some surprise, “ we rob Miss—Miss Wilson. What will she 
say to us?” 

“She will be only too glad,” replies he stiffly, a douche of cold 
water thrown on his foolish heart by the little hesitation which 
had preceded her pronunciation of Amelia’s name, showing that her 
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interest in him had not had keenness enough even to induce her 
to master his betrothed’s appellation. 

“ Will she ?” rejoins Elizabeth, quite ignorant of having given 
offence, and with her eyes fixed rather wistfully upon his. ‘“ How 
good of her! and how unlike most very happy people! Happy 
people are generally rather exacting; but she looks good. She 
has a dear face ! ” 

He is silent. To hear the one woman’s innocent and uncon- 
scious encomiums of the other fills him with an emotion that 
ties his never ready tongue. She mistakes the cause of his 
muteness. 

“T am afraid I have vexed you,” she says, sweetly and humbly. 
“‘T had no business to praise her to you; it was like praising a 
person to himself; but do not be angry with me—I did not mean 
to be impertinent !” 

One small fragile hand is hanging over the arm of her hard 
lodging-house arm-chair, and before he has an idea of what his 
own intentions are, it is lying, without any asking of its consent, 
in his. 

“T will not—I will not let you say such things,” he says, 
trembling. ‘She ¢s good: she has a dear face: and I love to 
hear you say so! May I—may I bring her to see you?” 

As he makes this request, he feels the little fingers that are 
lying in his palm give a nervous start; and at once, quietly but 
determinedly, the captive hand is withdrawn. It and its fellow 
fly up to her face, and together quite cover it from his view. 
Though, as I have said, they are small, yet, it being small too to 
match them, they conceal it entirely. 

“You will not say no?” he cries anxiously. “Iam sure you 
will not say no! I shall feel very much snubbed if you do.” 

Still no answer. Still that shielded face, and the ominous 
silence behind it. He rises, a dark red spreading over his 
features. 

“J must apologise for having made the suggestion. I can 
only beg you to forget that it ever was made. Good-bye!” 

He has nearly reached the door, when he hears the frou-frow 
of her gown, and turning, sees that her unsteady feet have 
carried her after him, and that her face is changing from crimson 
to white and back again with startling rapidity. 

“T thought you would have understood,” she says faintly. 
“Tthought that you were the one person who would not have 
misunderstood.” 

His conscience pricks him, but he is never very quick to be 
able to own himself in the wrong, and before he can bring 
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himself to frame any sentence that smacks of apology and regret, 
she resumes, with a little more composure and in a conventional 
voice : 

“ You know—we told you—even at Genoa—that—that we are 
not going out, that we do not wish to make any new ac- 
quaintances ! ” 

“T know,” replies he, with some indignation, “that that is the 
hollow formal bulletin you issue to the world in general, but I 
thought—I hoped——” 

“Do not bring her to see me,” she interrupts, abandoning her 
effort for composure, and speaking in a broken voice, while her 
eyes swim in tears. “She—she might be sorry—she—she might 
not like it—afterwards ! ” 

He looks back at her with an almost terrified air. Is the 
answer to her sad riddle coming to him thus? Has he had the 
brutality to force her into giving it ? 

“You have been so kind in not asking me any questions, you 
have even given up alluding to old times since you saw that it 
hurt me; but you must see—of course you do—that—that there 
is something—in me—not like other people ; something that—that 
prevents—my—having any friends! I have not a friend in the 
world” (with a low sob) “except my mother—except mammy ! 
Do you think” (breaking into a watery smile) “that it is very 
silly of me, at my age, to call her ‘mammy’ still ?” 

“T think,” he says, “that I am one of the greatest brutes out, 
and that I should be thankful if some one would kick me 
downstairs.” 

And with this robust expression of self-depreciation, he takes 
his hat and departs. 


Cuarter XVIII. 


“Thr Blumen alle, Heraus! Heraus!” 


Ir was to German flowers that the above hest was addressed. If 
they obey it, with how much more alacrity do the Italian ones 
comply with its glad command. It is a week later, and now no 
one can say that “ the spring comes slowly up this way. Vines, 
figs, and mulberries, all are emulously racing out, and the corn 
has added two emerald inches to its juicy blades. The young 
plane trees in the Piazza d’Azeglio, so skimpily robed when 
first Jim had rung the entresol bell of No. 12, are exchanging 
their “unhandsome thrift” for an apparel of plenteous green, 
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and a wonderful Paulownia is beginning to hold up her clusters of 
gloccinia bells. 

Jim has watched the daily progress of the plane leaves from 
the low window of No. 12's entresol. ‘The daily progress? Is it 
possible that he has been there every day during the past week ? 
He asks himself this, with a species of shock, and it is with a 
sense of relief that he finds that one whole day has intervened, 
during which he had not heard the sound of the electric bell 
thrilling through the apartment under the touch of his own 
fingers. What can have taken him there, every day but one? 
He runs over, in his mind, with a misgiving as to their in- 
sufficiency, the reasons of his visit. For the first he had had an 
excellent excuse. Surely it would have been barbarous not to 
have imparted to the anxiously watching pair the good news that 
the object of their mysterious terror has really and authentically 
gone! Qn the second day it seemed quite worth while to take 
the walk, in order to tell them that he has accidentally learned 
the clergyman’s destination to be Venice, and his intention to 
return vid Milan and the St. Gothard. On the third day, being 
as near to them as San Annunziata, it had seemed unfriendly not 
to inquire after Mrs. Le Marchant’s neuralgia. On the fourth—— 
He is pulled up short in his reminiscences. Why had he gone 
on the fourth day? He can give no answer to the question, and 
slides off from it to another. Which was the fourth day? Was 
it—yes, it was—the one on which the wind blew as coldly east as 
it might have done across Salisbury Plain’s naked expanse, and 
he had found Elizabeth sitting on a milking-stool shivering over 
a poor little fire of green wood, and blowing it with a pair of 
bellows. He had helped her to blow, and between them they 
had blown the fire entirely away, as often happens in the case of 
unskilled handlers of bellows, and Elizabeth had laughed till she 
cried. 

And meanwhile, how many times has he been within the 
portals of the Anglo-Américain? With all his arithmetic he 
cannot make it more than twice. This neglect of his betrothed, 
however, is not of quite so monstrous a cast as at the first blush 
it may appear. It is she herself who, true to her life-long 
principle of shielding him from all disagreeable experiences, has 
forbidden him her door. He can aid her neither to bandage her 
father’s swollen foot in the severe gout-fit under which he is 
groaning, nor to allay Sybilla’s mysterious sufferings which 
always display a marked increase in acuteness whenever any 
other member of the family shows a disposition to set up claims 
as an invalid. Cecilia, indeed, is ready enough to give her help 
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in nursing her father, but she has on former occasions shown 
such an unhappy aptitude for tumbling over his swathed and 
extended leg, and upsetting his physic all over him, that she is 
received with such objurgations as his cloth will permit, so often 
as she shows her short nose within his sick room. Only twice 
in a whole week. Can Amelia have wished to be taken quite so 
literally when she had bidden him stay away? ‘There is only one 
answer possible to this question, and he shows his consciousness 
of it by at once raising himself out of the chair in which he is 
sunk and turning his steps hastily towards her. 

It is morning. The east wind is clean gone, and the streets 
are full of the scent of the innumerable lilies of the valley, of 
which everybody’s hands are full. He stops a minute and buys 
a great sheaf for a miraculously small sum, from one of the 
unnumbered sellers. It shall make his peace for him, if indeed it 
needs making, which it has never done yet. He almost smiles at 
the absurdity of the suggestion. He finds Cecilia alone in the 
sitting-room, Cecilia sitting by the window reading the Queen. 
Upon her large pink face there is a puzzled expression, which is 
perhaps to be accounted for by the fact that the portion of the 
journal which she is perusing is that entitled “ Etiquette,” and 
under it are the answers to last week’s questions, upon nice points 
of social law, which, if you do not happen to have read the ques- 
tions, have undoubtedly an enigmatical air, as in the following 
instances: “Your husband takes the Baronet’s daughter, and 
you follow with the Prince.’—* We do not understand your 
question—babies never dine out,” etc. 

Upon Jim’s entrance Cecilia lays down her paper, and at once 
offers to go in search of her sister, with whom she shortly returns. 
He had been quite right. There is no peace to make. Amelia 
greets him with her usual patient and perfectly unrancorous 
smile, but his second glance at her tells him that she is looking 
old and fagged. It is only in very early youth that vigils and 
worries and self-denials do not write their names upon the skin. 

“ How—how pale you are!” he says. If he had given utterance 
to the word that hovered on his lips, he would have cried, “how 
yellow!” 

“Tt would be very odd if she did not,” says Cecilia with a 
shrug, looking up from her “Etiquette” to which she has 
returned ; “she has sat up three nights with father, and last 
evening Sybilla bid us all good-bye. You know she never can bear 
anybody else to be ill, and when father has the gout she bids us 


all good-bye-—and Amelia is always taken in and sheds torrents of 
tears—do not you, Amelia ?” 
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Amelia has subsided rather wearily into a chair. “She really 
thinks that she is dying,’ says she apologetically—“ and who 
knows? some day perhaps it may come true.” 

“ Not it,” rejoins her sister with an exasperated sniff, “she will 
see us all out—will not she, Jim?” 

“T have not the remotest doubt of it,” replies he heartily, and 
then his conscience-struck eyes revert to his betrothed’s wan face, 
all the plainer for its wanness. ‘No sleep, no fresh air,” in an 
injured tone, checking off the items on his fingers. 

“ But I have had fresh air,” smiling at him with pale affection ; 
‘one day Mrs. Byng took me out for adrive. Mrs. Byng has been 
very kind to me.” 

She does not lay the faintest invidious accent on the name, as 
if contrasting it with another whose owner had been so far less 
kind ; it is his own guilty heart that supplies the emphasis. His 
only resource is an anger which—so curiously perverse is human 
nature—is not even feigned. 

“You can go out driving with Mrs. Byng then, though you 
could not spare time to come out with me,” he says in a surly 
voice. 

She does not defend herself, but her lower lip trembles. 

“Come out with me now,” he cries, remorse giving a harshness 
even to the tone of the sincerely meant invitation. “ You look 
like a geranium in a cellar; it is a divine day, a day to make the 
old feel young, and the young immortal; come out and stay out 
with me all day. I will take you wherever you like. I will——” 

The genuine eagerness of his proposal has tinged her sickly- 
coloured cheek with a healthier hue for the moment, but she 
shakes her head. ° 

“T could not leave father this morning, he will not take his 
medicine from any one else, and he likes me to sit with him while 
he eats his arrow-root.” 

The only sign of approval of this instance of filial piety given 
by Jim is that he rises and begins to stamp irritably about the 
room. 

“He is really not at all exacting,” continues Amelia in anxious 
deprecation ; “he was quite pleased just now when I told him 
that Mrs. Byng was going to take me to a party at the Villa 
Schiavone this afternoon. He said——” 

“Mrs. Byng! Mrs. Byng again!” 

This is not what Mr. Wilson said, but is the expression of the 
unjust wrath which Burgoyne, feeling it much pleasanter to be 
angry with some one else than himself, is artificially and not 
unsuccessfully fostering. Again Amelia’s lip quivers. 
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“I thought,” she says gently, “if—if you have no other 
engagement this afternoon ; if—if you are free——” 

Nothing can be milder than the form which this suggestion 
takes, and yet there is something in its shape that provokes him. 

“Free!” he interrupts tartly, “of course Iam free! Havela 
gouty father and a hysteric sister? Why should not I be free?” 

“Tam very glad to hear it,” rejoins she—the light that his 
first proposal to take her out had brought into her face growing 
brighter and more established—“ because in that case there is 
nothing to prevent your meeting us at the villa, and “ 

“And seeing you and Mrs. Byng walking about with your arms 
round each other’s neck, like a couple of schoolgirls,” cries he, 
with a sort of spurious grumpiness. 

“T can’t think why you should object to Amelia walking about 
with her arm round Mrs. Byng’s neck,” says Cecilia, whose 
attention to her “ Etiquette” is apparently not so absorbing but 
that she has some to spare for the conversation going on in her 
neighbourhood. 

They all laugh a little; and harmony being restored, and Jim 
graciously vouchsafing to forgive Amelia for having ignored her 
for a sennight, she returns to her patient, and he to his hotel, 
where he is at once, contrary to his wish, pounced upon by Byng. 

For some reason which he would be puzzled to explain to him- 
self, he has for the last week rather avoided his friend’s company— 
a task rendered easier by the disposition manifested by the young 
man’s mother to monopolise him, a disposition to which Burgoyne 
has felt no inclination to run counter. It is without enthusiasm 
that he receives Byng’s expressions of pleasure in their accidental 
meeting. 

“T have been searching for you, high and low.” 

“Have you?” 

“Where have you been ? ” 

“T have been to the Anglo-Américain ”—with a flash of inward 
self-congratulation at this query having been put to-day, instead 
of yesterday, or the day before. The other looks disappointed. 

“To the Anglo-Américain? I thought—I hoped; have you— 
seen them lately ? ” 

Burgoyne has ceased to feign lack of understanding to whom 
the personal pronoun refers, and he answers with as much careless- 
ness as at a moment’s notice he can put on—‘ Why, yes, I have, 
once or twice.” 

“Do they—do not they think it strange of me not to have been 
near them all this time ?” 

“They may do ”—drily. 
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“They did not say so?” 

“They did not; perhaps ”—sarcastically—“ the subject was 
too acutely painful for them to allude to.” 

Frequently as he has exposed himself to them, his Mentor’s 
sneers never fail to send the crimson racing into Byng’s face, 
and it findsits way there now. It does not, however, prevent bis 
proceeding, after a confused moment or two, with his anxious 
catechism. 

“‘ She—she has not referred to the subject?” 

“ What subject ?” 

“To—to me?” 

“She has never mentioned your name. Stay”—his veracity 
winning a reluctant victory over his ill-nature—‘“ one day she 
said that you were sunshiny, and that she liked sunshine.” 

As he speaks he looks down at his boots, too unaffectedly 
annoyed at the justification of Elizabeth’s epithet, which its 
retailing has worked on Byng’s countenance, to be able to con- 
template him with any decent patience. But there is enough 
evidence in the boy’s voice of the effect wrought upon him by 
Miss Le Marchant’s adjective to make his comrade repent very 
heartily of having repeated it. 

“T should have been over,” says Byng in a low eager way, 
“every day, every hour, as often as they would have received me, 
only that I could not leave my mother; and she—she has taken 
them en grippe !” 

“ En grippe? Your mother?” repeats Jim, too honestly and 
disagreeably startled by this piece of news to be able any longer 
to maintain his ironical manner; “ why?” 

The other shrugs his shoulders dispiritedly. 

“T have not an idea; it cannot be because they did not seem 
to wish to be introduced to her at the Academia the other day; 
she is quite incapable of such pettiness, and she admired HER so 
tremendously at first, did not she? You heard her; but since then 
she has taken it into her head that there is something—I cannot 
bear even to say it ”—dashing his hat and gloves vehemently 
upon the table— something Jouche, as she calls it, about her. 
Mother thinks that she—she—she ”—sinking his voice to an 
indistinct half-whisper—‘ has—has gone off the rails some time 
or other. Can you conceive ?”—raising his tone again to one of 
the accutest pain and indignation—“ that any one—any human 
being could look in her face and harbour such a notion for a single 
instant ?” 

He stares with eyes ablaze with wrathful pity at his friend’s 
face, expecting an answering outbreak to his own; but none such 
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comes. Burgoyne only says, in a not much more assured key 
than that which the young man had employed : 

“ How—how can such an idea have got into your mother’s 
head ?” 

*T do not know, but it is there; and what I wanted you, what 
I have been searching everywhere for you for, is to ask you to— 
to set her right, at once, without any delay. It is unbearable 
that she should go on thinking such things, and nothing could be 
easier for you, who know them so well, who know all about them!” 

Burgoyne is at first too much stupefied by this appeal, and 
by the impossibility of answering it in a satisfactory manner, to 
make any response at all; but at length: 

“ Know all about them?” he says, in a voice whose surface 
impatience hides a much profounder feeling. ‘“ Who dares ever 
say that he knows all about any other living soul? How many 
times must I tell you that, until we met at Genoa, I had not set 
eyes on Miss Le Marchant for ten good years ?” 

At the tone of this speech, so widely different from the eager 
acceptance of the suggested task, which he had expected, Byng’s 
face takes on a crestfallen, almost frightened look. 

“But when you knew them,” he says, “in Devonshire, they— 
they were all right then, were not they ? they were well thought 
of ? there—there was nothing against them?” 

“Good Heavens—no!” replies Jim heartily, thankful that the 
appeal is now so worded as to enable him to give a warm 
testimony in favour of his poor friends. “There was not a family 
in all the neighbourhood that stood so high. Everybody loved 
them ; everybody had a good word for them.” 

Byng’s countenance clears a little. 

“And there is no reason—you have no reason for supposing 
anything different now ?” 

Jim stirs uneasily in his chair. Can he truthfully give the 
same convinced affirmative to this question as to the last? It is 
a second or two before he answers it at all. 

“The facts of life are enough for me; I do not trouble myself 
with its suppositions.” 

He gets up and walks towards the door as he speaks, resolved 
to bring to an end this to him intolerable catechism. 

“But you must have an opinion—you must think,” cries the 
other’s voice, persistently pursuing him. He turns at bay, with 
the door-handle in bis hand, his eyes lightening. 

“T asked her permission to bring Amelia to see her,” he says, 
in a low moved voice; “if I had thought as ill of her as your 
mother does, do you think I should have done that?” 
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Cuarter XIX. 


CAMILLE.—“ Que me conseilleriez-vous de faire le jour ott je verrais que 
yous ne m’aimez plus?” 


TuerE is no greater fiction than that for time to go quickly 
implies that it must needs go pleasantly. Jim has seldom spent 
a more disagreeable period than the hours which follow his 
conversation with Byng, and which he passes in his own bedroom, 
with his elbows on the window-ledge, looking blankly out at the 
Piazza, and at the great “Bride” of Arnolpho’s planning, the 
church of Santa Maria Novella. And yet, when the city clocks, 
which have chimed unnoticed by him several times, at length 
convey to his inattentive ear what the hour is, he starts up, 
shocked and confused at its lateness. He had meant to have 
reached the Villa Schiavone in time to receive Amelia, and now 
she must have long preceded him, and be attributing his tardi- 
ness to some fresh neglect and indifference. In five minutes he 
has rearranged his dress, and jumped into a fiacre. Through the 
Porta Romana, and up between the straight row of still and inky 
cypresses, up and up to where the villa door, promising so little 
and performing so much, opens as so many do, straight upon the 
road, 

The day has changed its ravishing blue gaiety for a pensive 
cloudy gloom, and the guests at the villa are walking about 
without any sunshades. They are numerous, though few indeed 
in comparison of the Banksia roses on the laden wall, over which, 
too,a great wistaria—put in, as the host with a just pride relates, 
only last year—is hanging and flinging its lilac abundance. And 
seen above its clusters, and above the wall, what a view from this 
raised terrace! Jim is really in a hurry to find Amelia, and yet 
he cannot choose but stop to look at it—from Galileo’s tower 
on the right, to where, far down the plain of the Arno, Carrara 
loses itself in mist. It is all dark at first, sullen, purple-gray, 
without variation or stir—city, Duomo, Arno, Fiesole, and all 
her chain of sister-hills—one universal frown over every slope 
and jag, over street and spire, over Campanile with its marbles, 
and Santa Croce with its dead. But now, as it draws on towards 
sun-setting, in the western sky there comes a beginning of light, 
a faint pale tint at first, but quickly broadening across the 
firmament, while the whole huge cloud canopy is drawn aside 
like a curtain, and, as a great bright eye from under bent brows, 
the lowering sun sends arrows of radiance over plain, and river, 
and city. All of a sudden there is a vertical rain of dazzling 
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white rays on the plain, and the olive shadows, merged all the 
afternoon in the universal gray, fall long and soft upon the 
blinding green of the young corn. He has forgotten Amelia. 
Oh, that that other, that creature herself made out of sun-rays 
and sweet rain-drops, were beside him, her pulses beating, as they 
so surely would, to his tune, her whole tender being quivering 
with delicate joy at this heavenly spectacle. 

Some one touches him on the shoulder, and he starts violently. 
Has the intensity of his invocation called her spirit out of her 
light body, and is she indeed beside him ?, 

“What a bad conscience you must have. Did you think that 
I was a bailiff? ” cries Mrs. Byng, laughing. 

“Where is Amelia?” he asks, rather curtly, the memory of 
Byng’s communication about his mother being too fresh in his 
mind to make it possible for him to answer her in her own 
rallying key. ‘ What have you done with Amelia?” 

“What a ‘Stand-and-deliver’ tone,” says she, laughing still, 
but looking not unnaturally surprised. ‘ Well, where is she?” 
glancing round. ‘She was here five minutes ago with Willy. 
Poor Amelia!” lowering her voice to a more confidential key. 
“T am so glad you have come at last; she is patience personified. 
I must congratulate you upon the excellent training into which 
you have got her, but I think that she was beginning to look a 
little anxious.” 

“And J think that you have been giving the reins to your 
imagination, as usual,” replies he, walking off in a huff. 

There is another delightful garden at the back of the villa, 
and there, having failed to find her in the first, he now, with 
growing irritation at her for not being more immediately con- 
spicuous, seeks Amelia. It is a sheltered leisurely paradise, 
where white rose-trees, with millions of bursting buds, are 
careering over the walls in leafy luxuriance, where double wall- 
flowers—bloody warriors, one should call them, if one could 
connect any warlike idea with this Eden of scented peace—stocks 
in fragrant row are flowering as we Britons never see them 
flower in our chary isle, save in the plates of a Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. But among them he finds no trace of his homely 
English blossom. He finds, indeed, him who had been named as 
her late companion, Byng, but it is not with Amelia, but with 
one of the pretty young daughters of the house that he is pacing 
the straight walk in lively dialogue. Jim accosts him formally: 

“T understood that Miss Wilson was with you? Do you 
happen to know where she is? ” 

Byng stops short in his leisurely pacing. 
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“Why, where is she?” he says, looking round, as his mother 
had done, but with a more guilty air. “She was here five 
minutes ago. Where can she have disappeared to ?” 

It is but too obvious that in greeting and being greeted by 
their numerous acquaintances, both poor Amelia’s chaperon and 
that chaperon’s son have completely forgotten her existence. 
Always nervously afraid of being burdensome, Jim feels convinced 
from what he knows of her character that she is going about in 
unobtrusive forlornness, the extreme smallness of her Florentine 
acquaintances making it unlikely that she has found any one to 
supply the place of the friends who have become so entirely 
oblivious of her. The conviction, pricking his conscience as he 
hastens contritely away from the vainly repentant Byng, lends 
speed and keenness to his search. But thorough and earnest as 
it is, it is for some time quite unsuccessful. She makes one of no 
group, she loiters under no Banksia rose-bower, she is no gazer 
from the terrace at gold-misted valley or aureoled town, she is 
to be found neither in hidden nook nor evident path. She is not 
beneath the Loggia, she is nowhere out of doors. She must 
then, in her loneliness, have taken refuge in the house. He finds 
himself in a long, noble room, with a frescoed ceiling, a room full 
of signs of recent habitation and recent tea, but which has 
apparently been deserted for the sunset splendours on the 
terrace. He can see no single occupant. He walks slowly down 
it to assure himself of the fact of its entire emptiness. 

By a singular and unaccountable freak of the builders, the 
windows are set so high in the wall that each has had to have 
a little raised dais erected before it to enable the inmates to look 
comfortably out. Upon each small platform stands a chair or 
two, and low over them the curtains sweep. As he passes one 
recess, he notices that the drapery is stirring a little, and 
examining more closely, sees the tail of a well-known gown—of 
that gown which has met with his nearest approach to approval 
among Amelia’s rather scanty stock—peeping from beneath the 
stiff rich folds of the old Italian brocade. It is the work of a 
second to sweep the latter aside, and discover his poor fiancée all 
alone, and crouching desolately in a low arm-chair. There is 
something so unlike her in the attitude, something so different 
from her usual uncomplaining, unpretending fortitude, some- 
thing so disproportioned to the cause—his own careless but 
not criminal delay, as he supposes—in the despair evidenced 
by her whole pose, that he feels at once terrified and angry. 


In a second he, too, has stepped up on to the little platform 
beside her. 
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“Amelia!” he cries. “Amelia! What are you doing up 
here? With whom are you playing hide and seek ?” 

Her words and her smiles are apt to be prompt enough, 
Heaven knows, to spring out, answering his least hint; but now 
she neither speaks nor moves a muscle of her face. She scarcely 
starts at all at his sudden apparition and address, and no light 
comes across her features—those features which, now that he 
looks at them more closely, he sees to be set in a much more 
pinched pallor than even three watching nights and a week of 
airless worry can account for. 

“ Are you ill?” 

“No; I am not ill.” 

The sting of irritation which, mixed with genuine alarm, had 
besieged Jim’s mind on his first realising her crouched and 
unnatural attitude, now entirely supersedes any other feeling. 
Is the accidental delay of half an hour, an hour, say even an 
hour and a half, enough to justify such a parade of anguish as 
this ? 

“Is it possible,” he inquires, in a tone of cold displeasure, 
‘that Iam to attribute this—this state of things—to my being 
accidentally late? It was a mere accident : it is not like you to 
make a scene. I do not recognise you; Iam very sorry that I was 
late, and that I have made you angry.” 

The chill reproach of his words seems to rouse her to a state 
more akin to her natural one, to the humble and unexacting one 
which is habitual to her. 

“Angry!” she repeats: “angry with you for being late? Oh, 
you are quite mistaken! In all these years how often have I been 
angry with you?” 

There is such a meek upbraiding in her tone that his ill-humour 
gives way to a vague apprehension. 

“Then what is it?” he cries brusquely ; “ what is it all about ? 
I think I have a right to ask you that; since I saw you last 
something must have happened to you to produce this extra- 
ordinary change.” 

She heaves a long dragging sigh. 

“Something has happened to me; yes, something has 
happened !” 

“But what—what kind of a something? I have a right to 
know—I insist upon knowing; tell me!” 

He has grasped both her hands, whose unnatural coldness he 
feels even through her rather ill-fitting gloves. So strange and 
mean a thing is human nature that even at this moment it flashes 
across him, with a sense of annoyance, what bad gloves Amelia 
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always wears. However, he is not troubled with them long, for 
she takes them and her cold hands quietly back. 

“T will tell you, there is no question of insisting. I should 
have told you anyhow; but not here”—glancing nervously round 
the dropped curtains—“ not now!” 

“Why not here? Why not now?” 

Her face quivers. 

“T could not,” she says piteously. “Ido not quite know how 
I shall get through telling it; it must be somewhere—somewhere 
where it will not matter if I do break down!” 

He stares at her in an unfeigned bewilderment, again slightly 
streaked with wrath. 

“Have you gone mad, Amelia? or are you taking a leaf out of 
Sybilla’s book? If you do not clear up this extraordinary mysti- 
fication at once, I shall be compelled to believe either the one or 
the other.” 

Again her face contracts with pain. 

“Oh, if it were only a mystification!” she says, with a low 
ery. “I cannot tell you here; it is physically impossible to me. 
But do not be afraid”—with an accent of bitterness, which he is 
quite at a loss to account for—* you shall not have long to wait ; 
I will tell you, without fail, to-morrow ; to-morrow morning, if 
you like. Come as early as you please, I shall be ready to tell 
you; and now would you mind leaying me? I want to have 
a few moments to myself before I see anybody—before I see 
Mrs. Byng ; will you please leave me?” 

It is so apparent that she is in deadly earnest, and resolute to 
have her request complied with, that he can do nothing but step 
dizzily down off the little dais, feeling as if the world were 
turning round with him. 

A quarter of an hour later he sees her leaving the party with 
Mrs. Byng, looking as simple, as collected, and not very 
perceptibly paler than usual. 


CHAPTER XX. 


TuerE is always something in the nature of a mountain in a 
night that is interposed between us and either any promised 
pleasure or any threatened pain. In the case of pleasure, we are 
naturally in a hurry to scale it, in order to see how full of sun- 
shine and flowers is the happy valley on the other side; and in 
the case of pain, we are all scarcely less eager to ascertain how 
deep is the abyss, how choking the swamp; how angry the waves 
that wait us beyond the dusky hill. 
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Burgoyne has no expectation of finding anything agreeable on 
the further slope of his mountain, and yet the time seems long 
to him, till he has climbed its crest, and slidden down its other 
side. Early and splendid as is the new light that takes possession 
of him and his shutterless bedroom, he upbraids it as a laggard; 
and the hours that pace by till the one appointed for the explana- 
tion of yesterday’s mystery seem to him to hobble on crutches. 
What can Amelia have to say to him that needs such a pomp of 
preparation? What can have turned Amelia into a Tragedy 
Queen? What miracle can have made her take the imperative 
mood? For it was the imperative mood unquestionably which, 
contrary to all precedent, she had made use of when she had 
commanded him, most gently it is true, since, being by her nature 
gentle, she can do nothing ungently, to leave her. He absolutely 
laughs at the topsy-turviness of the idea. What can she have to 
say that requires so carefully selected a spot to say it in?—a 
spot where “it does not matter if she does break down.” What, 
in Heaven’s name, can she be going to say that inspires her 
with such a cold-blooded intention beforehand of breaking 
down ? 

Jim’s state of mind is something that of the Baron’s in “ On ne 
badine pas avec l'amour,” on hearing that his daughter’s governess 
had been turning somersaults in a field of luzerne. “ Non, en 
vérité, non, mon ami, je n’y comprends absoliiment rien. Tout 
cela me parait une conduite désordonnée, il est vrai, mais sans 
motif comme sans excuse.” If she were any other woman, he 
should ascribe her behaviour to some tiresome but passing 
tantrum, evoked by his delay in appearing? But in the past 
eight years how many hundred times has he kept her waiting? 
and has she ever failed to meet him with the same meek good- 
humour that has not had even a tinge of reproachful forgiveness 
in it. As she herself had said, “In all these years how often have 
I been angry with you?” He has been angry with her times out 
of mind, angry with her on a thousand unjust and unkind counts ; 
angry with her for her slowness, her bad complexion, her want of 
a sense of humour; for a hundred things that she cannot help, 
that she would have altered—oh, how gladly—if she could! But 
how often has she been angry with him? In vain he searches his 
memory, hoping to overtake some instance of ill-humour, or even 
pettishness, that may make the balance between them hang a 
little more equal. But in vain. She has never been angry with 
him. And even now neither her face nor her manner—whatever 
else of strange and unparalleled they may have conveyed—hayve 
conveyed the idea of anger. 
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But if not anger, what then can be the cause that has produced 
a change so startling in one so little given to impulsive action or 
eccentricities of emotion? Can she have heard anything about 
him ? anything to his discredit ? He searches his conscience, but 
whether it be that that organ is not a particularly sensitive one, 
or that it really has no damaging facts to give up, it is silent, or 
almost so, He has perhaps been rather slack in his attendance 
upon her of late, but at her own bidding. At his visits to the 
Le Marchants no one could take exception, dictated as they so 
obviously have been by philanthropy, and his conversations with 
Elizabeth—how few and scant! his heart heaves a rebellious 
sigh at their paucity—might be proclaimed without excision at 
the market cross. Our thoughts are our own, and are, moreover, 
so safely padlocked in our minds that he does not think it worth 
while to inquire whether, if his future wife could have looked in 
and seen the restive fancies capering, saddleless and bridleless, 
there, she might have been justified in assuming a crouching 
attitude and a sorrowfully commanding manner. 

He is as far as ever from solving the problem, when—for once 
in his life before his time at the rendezvous—he presents himself 
at the familiar door. It is opened to him by Amelia herself. 
She has often done it before, seeming to know by instinct his ring 
from that of any other person, but to-day the familiar action 
disconcerts him. He had expected to be received with a formality 
and pomp of woe such as yesterday had seemed to threaten; and 
here is Amelia looking exactly like her ordinary self, except that 
she is perhaps rather more carefully dressed than usual; but that 
may be due to the fact of her having, for the first time, assumed 
the fresh calico gown, which the high summer of the Italian 
April morning seems to justify. Whether it be due to the calico 
gown or not, there is an indisputable air of gala about her, and 
she is smiling. A revulsion of feeling comes over the man, to 
whom her tragic semi-swooning airs had given a wakeful night. 
It was a tantrum after all, then, a storm in ateacup. And now her 
common sense has come to the rescue, and she has seen the folly 
of quarrelling with her bread and butter. These reflections 
naturally do not translate themselves into responsive smiles on 
his face, but she does not seem to notice his dour looks. 

“T have a proposal to make to you,” she says, still smiling. 
“Father is so well this morning, quite easy, and he has been 
wheeled into the sitting-room to see Sybilla. She has been very 
good about him this time, and quite believes that he has been 
really bad.” 


“ How good of her,” comments Jim grimly; “it would be so 
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easy and so amusing to play at having a swollen toe, would not 
it?” 

“And so,” continues Miss Wilson, wisely ignoring his fleer at 
her sister, “I am perfectly free, and I want you to take me some- 
where, some little drive or expedition ; you see,” with a conciliatory 
glance at her own modest finery, “I counted upon your saying 
‘yes;’ I dressed so as not to keep you waiting.” 

Every word of this sentence confirms Burgoyne in the idea 
implanted by her first address. This is her amende, and she is 
quite right to make it. But she would have been more right 
still if her conduct had not rendered it necessary. 

Amelia is not the type of woman who through life will gain 
much by pouts. Perhaps, by-and-bye, very kindly and delicately, 
he may obliquely hint this to her. But all that he says aloud is 
the rather stiff acquiescence conveyed in the words: 

“ By all means. I am quite at your service.” 

“And now where shall we go?” continues Amelia, shutting 
the door behind her and beginning to cross the hotel courtyard 
at his side; “ that is the next thing—not to any gallery or church, 
I think, if you do not mind; I say such stupid things about Art, 
and the more I try, the stupider they are; let us go somewhere 
into the country—I can understand the country. I am not afraid 
of saying stupid things about it.” 

Into Burgoyne’s mind comes the odious thought that he would 
not put it past his betrothed to say stupid things even about the 
Tuscan landscape, but he only awaits her decision in a respectful 
silence while helping her into a fiacre. 

“Tt would be a sin to be under any roof to-day but this one,” 
she says, looking up to the immeasurable azure bridge above her 
head ; “ would you mind—could you spare time to go to Fiesole ?” 

His only answer is to repeat the word Fiesole to the driver, 
who, with the inevitable tiny poodle-shaven dog beside him, is 
awaiting the order as to his destination. It is but a little way 
to Fiesole, as we all know, but yet, as the slow hired vehicle 
crawls up the steep ascent, with the driver walking alongside, or 
even lagging behind, there would be time and opportunity to say 
a good deal. But Amelia says next to nothing. Perhaps the 
heat makes her sleepy, for it is so hot, so hot between the garden 
walls, where the rose hedges are beginning to show a pale flush of 
plenteous pink among their multitude of green buds. Young, 
indeed, just born as the roses are, the highway dust has 
already powdered them with its ash-toned white. He does not 
know it at the time, but those dust-filmed rosebuds have found a 
home in his memory from which no aftersights, however numerous, 
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will dislodge them. They have reached the village, and left their 
carriage, and begun, silently still, to ascend the steep lane up 
which the feet of most of Europe and America have in turn climbed 
to see the famous view that rewards the little effort. Past the 
cottages, whose inmates, tranquilly sitting in their doorways, or 
leaning idly against their doorposts, have probably seen all that 
is illustrious, notorious, history-making of the day, pass pantingly. 
Is there a prime minister, a princess, a poet, a prima donna, of 
the time, that has not toiled up the steep path to the welcome 
rest of the bench on the high plateau, on the hill-side? Jim and 
Amelia are certainly not likely to figure in the annals of their 
time, but the peasants look at them with as much or as little 
interest as if they were. An immortal, unless his immortality 
is printed on his back in letters as large as those that announce 
Colman’s mustard to the world, has, to the vulgar, very much the 
air of one of themselves. 

Our friends have reached the haven of the stone seat, and, 
thanks to the earliness of the hour, have it all to themselves, save 
for a trio of sunburnt women of the people, with handkerchiefs 
tied over their tanned heads, who tease them to buy straw 
hand-screens. And when they have bought a couple, and made 
it kindly but distinctly evident that no amount of worrying will 
induce them to buy any more, even these leave them in peace and 
descend the hill again, in search of newer victims. They are 
alone under the sky’s warm azure. Beneath their eyes spreads 
one of those nobly lovely spectacles that Italy and spring, hand 
in hand, alone can offer. To some, indeed, it may seem that the 
prospect from the Bellosguardo side of the valley is even more 
beautiful, since Fiesole, sitting so high as she does, dwarfs the 
opposite hills, and makes the looker lose their wavy line. They 
seem flat in comparison, the plain appears wider, the beloved city 
more distant, and does not show the same exquisite distinctness 
of separate tower and spire and palace. But yet such comparison 
is mere carping. Who can wish for a sight more divinely suave 
and fair than this from the bench above Fiesole? Not a breath 
of smoke dares to hang about the glorious old town, dimming its 
lustre, and between them and it what a spread of manifold colour, 
of more “ mingled hue” than the rainbow’s “ purfled scarf doth 
show.” The mossy tinted olives, twilight and ghostly, even in the 
dazzling radiance of this superb morning hour, with the blinding 
green of the young corn about their gray feet, the cypress taper- 
flames, the gay white houses, terrace gardened, and above all, the 
vast smile of the Tuscan heaven. 

At first Amelia’s muteness seems natural and grateful to Jim, 
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as the outcome of the awe and hush that exceeding beauty breathes 
on the human heart, but by-and-bye, as it is prolonged beyond 
the limits that seem to him fit or agreeable, it begins to get on 
his nerves. After having so genuinely and wantonly alarmed 
him, has she brought him here, without any expressions of regret 
or remorse, simply to steep herself in a silent luxury of selfish 
enjoyment? After brooding resentfully on this idea for a con- 
siderable time, he translates it into speech. 

“T thought that you had something to say to me?” 

It seems as if her soul had gone out into the sun and April- 
painted champagne country, and that it is only with an effort and 
a sigh that she fetches it home again : 

“So I have.” 

* And how much longer am I to wait for it ?” 

There is no indication of any capacity for patience in his tone. 

She brings her look back from the shining morning city, and 
fixes it wistfully upon him. 

“ Are you in such a hurry to hear?” 

The pathetic streak in her voice, instead of conciliating, chafes 
him. What is the sense of this paraphernalia of preliminaries ? 
Why not come to the point at once ? if indeed there is a point—a 
fact of which he begins to entertain grave doubts. 

“T do not know what you call hurry,” he replies drily, “I have 
been awaiting this mystic utterance for sixteen or seventeen 
hours.” 

Her sallow cheek takes on a pinky tinge of mortification at his 
accent. 

“You are quite right,” she answers quickly; “I have no 
business to keep you waiting. I meant to tell you as soon as we 
got here ; I asked you to bring me here on purpose, only ——” 

“You told me that you must make the communication at some 
place where it would not matter if you did break down,” says he, 
rather harshly helping her memory; “ you must allow that that 
was not an encouraging exordium. Do you look upon this ”— 
glancing ironically round—* as a particularly suitable place for 
breaking down ? ” 

Again that pain-evidencing wave of colour flows into her face. 
There is such an unloving mockery in his displeased voice. 

“T shall not break down,” she replies, forcing herself to speak 
with quiet composure ; “ you need not be afraid that I shall. I 
know that yesterday I was foolish enough to say the very words 
you quote, but I was not quite myself then; I did not quite know 
what I was saying; I had only just heard it.” 

“It? What ir? Is this a new riddle? For Heaven’s sake 
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let us hear the answer to the first before we embark on any 
fresh one ! ” 

“Tt is no riddle,” replies she, her low patient tones contrasting 
with his exasperated ones, “nothing could be plainer; it was 
only that I happened to overhear something rather—rather pain- 
ful—something that was not intended for me.” 

His angry cheek blanches as his thought flies arrow-quick to 
the one subject of his perennial apprehension. Some one has 
been poisoning her ear with cowardly libels, or yet more dreadful 
truths about Elizabeth Le Marchant. For a moment or two his 
tongue cleaves to the roof of his mouth, then he says in a tone 
which he uselessly tries to make one of calm contempt alone: 

“Tf you had lived longer in Florence you would know how 
much importance to attach to its tittle-tattle and cancans.” 

She shakes her head with a sorrowful obstinacy. 

“This was no tittle-tattle, no cancan.” 

Her answer seems but to confirm him in this first horrible 
suspicion. 

“Tt is astonishing,” he says, in a strangled voice, “ how ready 
even the best women are to believe evil; what—what evidence 
have you of the truth of—of these precious stories ? ” 

“What evidence?” she repeats, fastening her sad eyes upon 
him—-‘“ the evidence of my own heart. I realise now that I have 
known it all along.” 

Read by the light of his fears, this response is so enigmatic 
that it dawns upon him with a flash of inexpressible solace that 
perhaps he may be on the wrong track after all. His ideas are 
precipitated into such a state of confusion by this blessed 
possibility that he can only echo in a stupefied tone : 

“ Have known what all along ?” 

She has turned round on the stone bench upon which they have 
hitherto been sitting side by side, and, as he in the eagerness of 
his listening has done the same thing, they are now opposite to 
one another, and he feels as well as sees her hungry eyes devouring 
his face. 

“That you are sick of me,” she answers, in a heart-wrung 
whisper, “sick to death of me—that was what she said.” 

It is impossible to deny that Burgoyne’s first impulse is one of 
relief. He has been mistaken then. Elizabeth’s secret is in the 
same state of precarious safety as her enemy’s departure from 
Florence had left it in. His second impulse—our second impulses 
are mostly our best ones, equally free from the headlongness of 
our first, and the cold worldly wisdom of our third—is one of 
genuine indignation, concern, and amazement. 
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“What? Who said?” 

“ Mrs. Byng.” 

His stupefaction deepens. 

“ Mrs. Byng—Mrs. Byng told you that I was sick of you? 
Sick to death of you?” 

“Oh, no,” she cries, even her emotion giving way to her eager- 
ness to correct this misapprehension, “she did not tell me so! 
How could you imagine such a thing? She is far, far too kind- 
hearted, she would not hurt a fly intentionally, and would be 
exceedingly pained if she thought I had overheard her.” 

He shrugs his shoulders despairingly. 

“Je my perds! She told you, and she did not tell you; you 
heard, and you did not hear.” 

“Tam telling it very stupidly, I know,” she says apologetically, 
“very confusedly ; and of course I can’t expect you to understand 
by instinct how it was.” She sighs profoundly, and then goes on 
quickly, and no longer looking at him. ‘“ You know she took me 
to the party, but when we reached the villa, I found that she 
knew so many people and I so few that I should only be a burden 
to her if I kept continually by her side, and as I was rather tired— 
you know that I had not been in bed for two or three nights—l 
thought I would go into the house and rest, so as to be quite 
fresh by the time you came. I fancied it was not unlikely you 
might be a little late.” 

His conscience, at the unintentional reproach of this patient 
supposition, reminds him of its existence by a sharp prick. How 
many times has her poor vanity suffered the bruise of being long 
first at the rendezvous ? 

“T discovered that chair by the window under the curtain, the 
one where you found me.” 

“Well?” 

“It was so quiet there as everybody was in the garden, that I 
suppose I fell asleep, at least 1 remember nothing more until 
suddenly I heard Mrs. Byng’s voice saying ——” 

“Saying what ?” 

“‘ Her son was with her—he had brought her in to have some 
tea; it was to him that she was speaking, she was asking him 
about me, where I was? where he had left me? whether he 
had seen me lately ? And then she said, ‘ Poor Amelia, Jim really 
does neglect her shamefully ; and yet one cannot help being sorry 
for him, too; it was such child-stealing in the first instance, and 
he is evidently dead sick of her! It is so astonishing that she 
does not see it!’ ” 

There is something almost terrible in the calm distinctness 
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with which Amelia repeats the sentences that had laid the card- 
house of her happiness in the dust. Certainly she keeps her 
promise to him to the letter, she gives no lightest sign of breaking 
down. There is nota tear in her eye, not a quiver in her voice. 
After a moment’s pause, she continues : 

“ And then he, Mr. Byng, answered, ‘ Poor soul, it—it is odd! 
She must have the hide of a hippopotamus.’ ” 

Amelia has finished her narrative, repeating the young man’s 
galling comment, with the same composure as his mother’s 
humiliatingly compassionate ones; and for a space her sole 
auditor is absolutely incapable of making any criticism upon it. 
He is forbidden, if he had wished it, to offer her even the mute 
amends of a dumb endearment, by the reappearance on the scene 
of a couple of the sun-scorched peasant torments with their 
straw hand-screens. It is not likely that those so lately bought 
should have worn out already; but yet they renew their impor- 
tunities with such a determined obstinacy, as if they knew this to 
be the case ; and it is not until they are lightened of two more, 
that they consent once again to retire, leaving the warm bright 
plateau to the lovers—if indeed they can be called such. 
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Sonnet. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW SELF. 


Back through the years I look, but cannot see 
Myself; a stranger filled my place and bore 
My face and name. I stand here on the shore 
Of love’s new world, a new self—loving thee. 
From this new self, love-crowned, I cannot free 
My older self: so much love’s dower’s more 
Than that which it endows. Its boundless store 
Holds no account with hope or memory. 
Therefore, the self with which I love you now, 
Creates a past, wherein strange figures move, 


My old self and old thoughts, that to and fro 





Flit aimlessly. This new self, by your love 
Evoked, looks on, as on some vacant show, 


So unreal seems that self of long ago. 


Cuartes F. Jounson. 
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Calks with Cretawny. 


Firty-Turee years after the curtain had fallen on Edward Trelawny 
in Mrs. Julian Marshall’s fascinating ‘ Life of Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley, I was introduced to that extraordinary man. I never met 
any one with a more decided objection to being “ interviewed,’ and I 
should never have known him, never have enjoyed his friendship, 
had he not chosen to regard me in the light of an enthusiast. 

Trelawny, as most people are by this time aware, had been 
enthusiastic in his youth, and had a decided liking for a kindred 
weakness. 

When I first met him, in 1875, he was a splendid type of vigorous 
and intellectual old age. His mind was clear, and his memory 
astounding. Ashe stood before me and extended the hand that drew 
Shelley’s heart from out the burning, I felt as though drawn by some 
mysterious agency backwards through the mists of Time, towards 
those immortal poets who once were proud to call this man their friend. 
Trelawny’s rough, unstudied manners, and his strong, unmodulated 
voice, were not unpleasing. It was the manner that had impressed 
Byron, and the voice that had delighted the Shelleys. As I glanced 
at Trelawny, I thought that Mary’s description of him, in February 
1822, had lost but little force through the stress of time. Surely 
fifty-three years had never laid a lighter hand on any human frame. 
His intellect appeared to be as keen as that of most men of sixty, and 
I afterwards discovered that he persisted in a course of reading which 
would have been trying to most men of his age. I was much struck 
by his eyes. There was a steady fire in them which, figuratively 
speaking, would almost have gazed an eagle blind. Though he 
stooped a little, he was a man of colossal proportions, and his move- 
ments denoted great physical force and energy, which was the more 
surprising after all that he had suffered in his youth. I take it for 
granted that the reader of this paper is acquainted with Mrs. Julian 
Marshall's Life of Mary Shelley, a work which brings Trelawny 
vividly before us. 

After a close and steady friendship of fifteen years, Trelawny, 
early in 1837, disappears from the Life of Mary Shelley. Whether 
they ever met after that date is uncertain. We may, I think, take 
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it for granted that a coolness sprang up between them, owing 
probably to the fact that Trelawny had, with even more than his 
usual candour, reproached Mary Shelley for declining to write a Life 
of Godwin. Be that as it may, the last letter which Mary Shelley 
wrote to Trelawny was dated 27th January, 1837. There is a 
remarkable sentence in that letter, which may possibly have given 
great offence : 


“ One thing I will add—if I have ever found kindness, it has not been 
from Liberals; to disengage myself from them was the first act of my 
freedom. The consequence was that I gained peace and civil usage, which 
they denied me; more I do not ask; of Fate I only ask a grave.” 


When we consider who wrote those words, and to whom they 
were written, they read like an avowal of heresy and ingratitude. 
For Shelley’s widow to tell Trelawny that if ever she experienced 
kindness it was not at the hands of Liberals was, to say the least of it, 
insulting. Trelawny was proud of being a Liberal in polities; and, 
with all his faults of manner and temper, he had made enormous 
sacrifices for Mary’s sake. He did not ask for gratitude, but at 
least he did not merit reproach. Perhaps Trelawny never forgave 
these words—he certainly never forgot them. 

I remember one evening, while we were examining the portrait of 
Jane Clairmont, which hung on the left of the fireplace in his room, 
he pointed to a semblance of Mary Shelley which hung on the other 
side, and said: “She was good, but narrow-minded and jealous.” 
These words surprised me, but by the light of Mrs. Marshall’s book 
I think I understand him now. Godwin’s daughter and Shelley’s 
wife must indeed have undergone a change if she could bring 
herself to speak disparagingly of Liberalism. Trelawny may have 
provoked her by insinuating that in not writing a life of her father 
she was guilty of a moral cowardice, but Mary Shelley should have 
discounted the vehemence of his reproaches, and have patiently borne 
the savage humour and outspoken frankness of the man whose good 
heart had never failed her. 

Of Miss Clairmont Trelawny seldom spoke. It seemed to be a 
point of honour with him to keep her name in the background. But 
the necessity for silence has passed with the propriety of it. Jane 
Clairmont’s name has now become public property, and we feel 
we know her almost as well as though we had seen her in the hey- 
day of her youth and beauty. I have looked carefully through my 
notes of conversations with Trelawny, and find but one mention of 
‘*Clare.” ‘Trelawny told me that he had recently received a letter 
from her, and added : “She is always bothering about something or 
another ; but, poor woman, she is very infirm.” 
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Although when I first met Trelawny, Shelley had been dead 
fifty-three years, Byron fifty-one years, Mary Shelley twenty-four 
years, and the Contessa Guiccioli two years, there were yet living 
a few persons whose names must for ever be associated with those of 
Shelley and Byron. Trelawny, though a striking figure, did noi, at 
the time of which I am writing, stand alone. At Constantinople 
lived Julius Millingen, the doctor who witnessed Byron’s death; at 
Turin lived Hoppner, who was British Consul at Venice in Byron’s 
time; at Worthing lived Giovanni Battista Falcieri, better known 
as “Tita” the Gondolier ; at Florence lived Clare Clairmont; and in 
Greece still lingered the beauteous “ Maid of Athens,” who inspired 
one of the best known sonnets in our language. Jive years later all 
were dead, and Edward Trelawny became the last survivor of that 
remarkable Pisan circle, whose sayings and doings will be remembered 
so long as the lives of distinguished poets are interesting to 
mankind. 

In presenting to the reader a few extracts from my notes of 
conversations with this extraordinary man, I am glad to be able to 
render some justice to the memory of Harriet Shelley. It is not 
immaterial to the value of evidence to point out that the tide which 
threatens to overwhelm Harriet Shelley did not set in until 
Trelawny had been dead five years. It is certain that these baseless 
calumnies could never have been made during his lifetime. The 
first disparaging note was sounded by Professor Dowden, and was 
suggested by Boscombe Manor, the home of the poet’s son. Professor 
Dowden says : 


“ Harriet Shelley’s life, apart from that of Shelley, forms no portion of 
the story told in these volumes. There is no doubt that she wandered 
from the ways of upright living; how far she wandered we need not 
inquire.” 


It would be hard to find in the whole range of biographical 
literature a broader evasion of the clear lines of historic truth than 
these cruel words afford. That Harriet’s life apart from Shelley 
should form no portion of the story told in Professor Dowden’s 
volumes, we can understand. But when we are told that “there is 
no doubt she wandered from the ways of upright living,” we are 
asked to believe that the forsaken wife had been false to her marriage 
vow. Nothing, I believe, could be further from the truth. The 
charge as it stands is ambiguous, for the simple reason that no 
evidence whatever has ever been produced against Harriet Shelley 
to justify the libel. But when Professor Dowden tells us that “no 
act of Shelley’s during the two years that preceded her death tended 
to cause the rash act which brought her life to its close,” we are 
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prompted to inquire whether desertion by Shelley was not in itself 
an act of cruelty? It is with intent to justify Shelley’s heartless 
conduct that the Boscombe clique are labouring, by fair means and 
by foul, to destroy the fair fame of his first wife, hoping in the long 
run to convince the world that Harriet was unworthy to be loved. 
We owe a great deal of all this to that consummate posewr Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg, who got muddled between his liking for Harriet 
Shelley and his affection for her husband. On the subject of Harriet 
Shelley, Hogg’s evidence is of little value. He once told Trelawny 
that she was innocent, and Trelawny believed him. It matters little 
whether, in his dotage, this garrulous personage, under the genial 
rays of Boscombe, changed his wavering mind. 

During a conversation which I held with Trelawny in July, 1875, 
I happened to ask him whether he knew anything as to the character 
of Shelley’s first wife. I give his answer in the words which I wrote 
down shortly afterwards: “Harriet was pure, lofty, and noble. 
Lady Shelley wishes to glorify Shelley at the expense of Harriet, 
and for that reason I have preserved these papers.” 

While speaking he drew some documents out of a box and held 
them up. I asked whether it was his intention to publish them? 
He replied: “No. The less one has to do with the private character 
of a mar like Shelley, the better. He should be judged by his works. 
Harriet was pure and good—and I love fair play. She shall not be 
abused. If Lady Shelley publishes anything against Harriet, I will 
speak.” 

I asked whether he knew the immediate cause of her suicide. He 
turned his eagle eyes upon me, as though to find out whether I was 
trying to “pump him,” and then, after a pause, said: “She was all 
feeling—lofty and high toned. The accumulation of her troubles 
so bitterly affected her that she sought relief in death.” 

Our talk turned to other matters—Byron’s lameness, the Bolivar, 
the squabble at the Pisan gateway, Leigh Hunt, &c.; and after a 
time Trelawny himself reverted to the subject of Harriet Shelley. 
These were his words: 

“TI hear that Lady Shelley tells her friends that she is only 
waiting for the death of the poet’s sisters to publish a great many 
letters and other matters about Shelley. This is nonsense. 
She has got nothing at Boscombe of any value. She secks to 
glorify Shelley at the expense of Harriet, but, by G—d, while I 
live I will defend her. I don’t mean to publish anything more 
about Byron or Shelley unless I am driven to it. Let Lady Shelley 
leave the memory of Harriet Shelley alone.” 

If anything further was said on this subject I have no note of it. 
But I think the extracts given are sufficient to show what view 
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Trelawny took of this painful subject. Recent revelations in 
America seem to bear out Trelawny’s statement, and go far to prove 
that Shelley’s first wife was more sinned against than sinning. But, 
be the truth what it may, it is surely a monstrous perversion of the 
moral code to blacken the character of a deserted wife in order to 
justify a husband’s wrongdoing. And that is the intention of 
Shelleyan apologists. It is now pretended by these persons that 
Shelley’s conduct in deserting Harriet and living with Mary Godwin 
was the natural result of Harriet’s unfaithfulness. Against that 
view of the case it is the duty of all right-minded persons to protest. 
In that one act of Shelley lies the darkest blot on his immortal 
fame, and no one was more sensible to the cruelty of his conduct 
and its direful results than Shelley himself. 

Trelawny, who knew him and who loved him—Trelawny, who knew 
and loved Mary Shelley, was about the last man in the world to take 
the part of a woman who had wronged his friend, unless he had 
good reasons to know that she had been grossly injured. Nor can it 
be urged that Trelawny was ignorant of all the known circumstances, 
for he had certainly a fuller knowledge of Shelley’s domestic concerns 
than any one now living. Had it not been for circumstances to which 
Iam not at present at liberty to refer, the papers Trelawny bequeathed 
to his daughter would long since have been published in vindication 
of Harriet Shelley’s fame. Meanwhile, and in the absence of proof 
positive against her, it would be well that her detractors should 
either prove their accusations against that innocent and unhappy 
woman, or abandon the attack. Up to the present moment there 
is no evidence whatever in support of the charge, and-from documents 
which have appeared there will be found a far stronger case in 
favour of her innocence than against it. It was perhaps inevitable 
that the writer of a Life of Mary Shelley should touch upon the 
various incidents connected with the poet’s first marriage; but the 
task is surrounded by difficulties, and it would have been better had 
a veil been drawn over the one incident in the poet’s life which his 
ardent admirers would most willingly forget. There is absolutely 
nothing to be gained by a discussion of this painful subject. 
Harriet’s unfaithfulness, even if proved, would not justify Shelley’s 
conduct in living openly with Mary Godwin during his wife's life- 
time—and that justification seems to be the one point which Shelley’s 
admirers have laboured so hard to attain. That they should have 
succeeded in blackening the character of an innocent woman without 
rendering the smallest service to Shelley is one of those blunders 
which every one must deplore. 

Mrs. Marshall’s ‘ Life of Mary Shelley’ is in itself a noble monu- 
ment to the daughter of Godwin, and I would er have 
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remained silent, and have allowed the book to pass as one of the best 
biographies of the nineteenth century, had I not felt it to be a sacred 
duty to protest, in Trelawny’s name, against a too ready acceptance 
of one of the few statements in that work which mars its impartiality. 
That Byron, asa man, should have suffered by the publication of 
Boscombe Papers might, in the nature of things, have been expected. 
Byron’s conduct towards Clare Clairmont cannot be excused. It 
would be madness to attempt it. Byron’s cruelty in withholding 
Mary Shelley’s letter to Mrs. Hoppner, and thereby allowing the 
basest calumny to lie unanswered, is one of those acts which deserve 
the reprobation of mankind. We can only suppose that Byron was 
himself the author of the libel, and that he lacked the courage to avow 
it. That he cordially detested Clare Clairmont is certain, and that he 
wished to justify his silence to all her appeals is probable, but that he 
should have denied Shelley the means of repelling an accusation so foul, 
isa mystery indeed. Byron was terribly worried by Clare Clairmont, 
but there is no ground for the statement that he treated his natural 
daughter unkindly. If he was brusque and unmannerly towards 
the mother, he acted according to his lights in the interests of her 
child. The insinuation that Byron intended to abandon Allegra is 
absolute nonsense. He was devotedly attached to the child, and felt 
her death acutely. Although Byron has been so roughly handled by 
recent biographers, and though his fame has suffered considerably by 
the exposure of certain weaknesses, he has on the whole come out of 
the ordeal better than his contemporaries could have supposed possible. 
That he had his vices no one will deny, but he had an affectionate 
disposition and a kind heart. His treatment of Mary Shelley at the 
time of her bereavement has been recognised by Mary herself; and if 
at the last moment he withheld the pecuniary assistance which he 
had promised her, this untoward and impetuous act was due, not to 
his own want of sympathy or generosity, but to the insolent 
demeanour of that peculiarly tactless man Leigh Hunt, who, without 
the shadow of justification, and by way of pleading Mary’s cause, 
told Byron that he need not make such a fuss about lending her a 
little money to pay her journey to England, since he owed her one 
thousand pounds! 

When we take Byron’s temper, to say nothing of his personal 
antipathy to Leigh Hunt, into consideration, we cannot be surprised 
at the result of this strange pleading. Byron, highly indignant at 
Hunt’s insolence, refused to hold any further conversation on the 
subject, and turned his back on the whole business. It cannot for 
one moment be contended that Byron was justified in withholding 
the loan. Most men would have put up with Hunt’s insolence, for 
the sake of the helpless widow of his friend Shelley. But Byron's 
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quick resentment was part and parcel of his character, and he was 
goaded into a course of conduct, of which he was subsequently 
ashamed, by the gratuitous insolence of a man who was largely in 
his debt. Much has been written about Byron’s avarice, or, as 
Trelawny called it, “a love of hoarding.” I wished to gather some 
facts on this point, and asked Trelawny if Byron was generous. 

“Certainly not. In his youth he spent more than he ought, but 
in latter years he was avaricious. Byron always paraded his 
generosity—Shelley always gave in secret. Byron confessed (and I 
had only £500 a year, while he had £4500) that he was in my debt 
and that he must settle. But I always turned it off. He confessed 
that he had saved £1500 out of one year’s income. Shelley had 
£1000 a year, and gave away £500 every year.” 

Of Mary Shelley’s mental faculties Trelawny spoke thus: “ Her 
mind was nothing particular. She was not worthy of Shelley. Her 
father taught her a good deal, and Shelley the rest.” 

I said that the ‘Shelley Memorials,’ a book edited by Lady Shelley, 
gave the world a very high opinion of her character. To my 
surprise, Trelawny rose from his chair and made a quick move- 
ment towards me. He stopped suddenly, and in a savage tone 
exclaimed: “They are all false.” I waited for some further ex- 
planation, for I did not understand his meaning. At last he said: 
“The letters published in those memoirs are her’s (Mary Shelley’s) ; 
the rest of the book is all fiction.” 

A well-known English authoress was at that time trying to find a 
publisher for a book which she had compiled on Byron. Trelawny 
said: “ told me about it; he assures me it is harmless, that it 
will do Byron no harm whatever.” 

I asked him whether the writer possessed any authentic docu- 
ments. 

“Yes, some. But none of any importance. —— begged me to 
see her, but I refused. She shall not put a lot of lies in her book 
and say I told them.” 

Speaking of Byron’s portraits, he said: “There is but one good 
likeness of Byron, and that is the work of Thorwaldsen. A statue 
should, when possible, resemble the original that it is erected to. 
Byron’s sister, his wife, Hobhouse, Kinnaird, Harness, and myself, 
all considered the bust by Thorwaldsen was the best in existence of 
Byron. The portraits by Phillips and others were unlike him, both 
in drawing and expression. Byron himself thought they were 
caricatures. The miniature by Holmes that you have of mine, his 
sister thought very like; but she considered that no artist of his time 
could do justice to his expressive face. Iwas with Lady Byron when 
the statue by Thorwaldsen was unpacked. Lady Byron’s cold nature 
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warmed at the sight of it. Impetuosity got the better of her for 
once, as she exclaimed: ‘ How like my dear Byron! only not half 
beautiful enough for him.’ Miss Leigh could find but one fault in 
it: the lobe of the ear did not lie close enough to the cheek, which 
was one of Byron’s facial peculiarities.” 

Speaking of the affray at the Pisan gateway, Trelawny told me 
that a blind beggar, sympathising with the Inglesi in their quarrel 
with Tuscan soldiers, stole up to him and placed a dagger in his 
hand, saying, “ You may have need of this.” This dagger is now in 
the possession of Trelawny’s daughter. 

Reverting to the subject of Byron, I asked Trelawny whether 
Byron boasted of his vices in ordinary conversation. 

“When with me, alone, never. Our conversation was generally 
about Shelley. When others were present he tried to shock them, 
and tried to blacken his own character. But he had few vices, and 
none of those he most vaunted. He could not indulge in vicious 
living ; he had not the strength.” 

I reminded him of Lady Blessington’s remarks on Byron’s personal 
appearance, and asked him whether the description petite was 
correct. “Certainly not. He hada large chest, and was a good- 
sized man.” 

Trelawny had a poor opinion of Byron’s proficiency in the noble 
art of self-defence. “His boxing wasall humbug. He liked to 
talk about it, but it was all talk.” 

I reminded him that he took lessons from “‘ Gentleman Jackson.” 

“Yes, I know: but he could not stand, I tell ye! he had to lean 
against something. I’ve boxed with him often, and have always 
been afraid of killing him. He has shown me some of the marks I 
have left on his arm after an encounter. He had no stamina; it 
was all energy. If I were to say to him, ‘I have a horse I should 
like you to look at,’ he would jump up so [here Trelawny jumped up 
and took two strides], and would then sit down—his lameness making 
itself felt—and say, ‘I will look at your horse when I go out.’ His 
walking was a sad performance. He would walk two or perhaps 
three hundred yards, when the sweat would stand out on his brow, 
and he would gladly sit down.” 

In speaking of the Contessa Guiccioli, Trelawny said: “She had 
but one fault—vanity. Her love for Byron was buoyed up by vanity.” 

I asked him on another occasion whether he could account for the 
strong feeling that existed against Byron during his lifetime. 

“There was no feeling against Byron—against Shelley plenty, 
against Byron none. Shelley was simply without vice of any kind. 
Byron’s attack against cant was mainly on account of the manner 
in which Shelley was treated. He said to me one day: ‘ Look how 
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the groundlings attack Shelley. He is better thanany one.’ I said: 
‘Would you defend him?’ and he answered: ‘Shelley requires no 
defender. I write for the ‘ groundlings,’ Shelley writes for men; 
when I am forty I will write for men also.’” 

Trelawny concluded these remarks by saying: “Shelley will live 
for ever; there was never, and never will be, any one like him.” 

Some days later we fell into our usual talk about Byron. He 
said: ‘They have spread about the report that Byron was given to 
dram-drinking. Nothing could be more false. He has often said 
to me: ‘Come and dine, Tre, and we will carouse.’ But, pah! what 
was his ‘carouse’? Half a glass of Punch! He had not the 
strength, but he liked to think he had, and liked to talk about his 
(imaginary) failings.” 

Speaking of Dr. Kennedy, Trelawny called him “that old fool at 
Cephalonia with the pretty wife”—and told me that nothing could 
have been more absurd than the discussions on religion which were 
got up for the conversion of Byron, and added: “ Byron used to say 
to me: ‘You know J can’t argue—if only we had Shelley !’” 

“TI agreed with him,” he added, “for Shelley was a man who 
would not only have replied to and controverted all Kennedy’s theories 
and arguments, but he would have filled his heart with such doubts 
as would have made him miserable for the rest of his life. Shelley 
was the most profound logician, and his knowledge of Scripture 
immense.” 

On the subject of Byron’s lameness Trelawny had much to say. 
But as his opinion has been given to the world, I will make no further 
allusion to it beyond saying that the discrepancy in the accounts 
given by him in his first and second publication was due to the fact 
that I had supplied him with some information which I had gathered 
at Nottingham. Although he combated my arguments at the time, 
he seems to have come round in his book, for the statements made in 
his last ‘ Records’ are precisely those with which I had supplied him. 

It is not easy to account for this discrepancy, especially as Trelawny 
had himself examined Byron’s feet, but so it is. I am strongly 
persuaded that the later account of Byron’s lameness is correct 
in every particular. Trelawny was very modest on the subject 
of his kindness to Mary Shelley, and said: “ How could any man do 
otherwise ? It was but common humanity.” Perhaps it was. But 
common humanity is so very rare that I doubt the possibility of 
finding a nobler example than his. 

Speaking of Lady Blessington’s ‘ Conversations with Byron,’ a 
book which Trelawny held in the greatest contempt, he said: 
“Byron never uttered a word of French in his talk; the whole 
thing is false.” 
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Of Leigh Hunt, the “Pirate” had a poor opinion, and called him 
“an insipid Cockney,” adding that his behaviour during the burning 
of Shelley’s body was “that of a sickly girl, rather than of a 
man.” Of Southey he said: “Southey offended Byron mortally by 
saying to a mutual acquaintance: ‘If you take off Byron’s shoe you 
will see the cloven foot.’ Byron, who was told this, never forgave 
the malicious tuft-hunter whom he handled so severely in his 
poems,” 

Trelawny had an almost unbounded admiration for Sir Edgar 
Boehm, and on one occasion invited me to accompany him to the 
studio of that famous artist. I never saw Trelawny at greater 
advantage than during this visit. In the sacred precincts of Boehm’s 
studio he unbent his naturally rigid and “ stand-off” demeanour, and 
said that he would often come there to smoke his pipe while watching 
the great man at work. Mr. Boehm seemed to be flattered by 
Trelawny’s unfeigned appreciation of his work, and told him that 
a comfortable arm-chair would always be at his service. 

“T don’t want an arm-chair, I only want a stool,” replied Trelawny 
sternly. “I should not come here to lounge: I can do that at 
home: I should come to see how really good work is done.” 

After we had left the studio, Trelawny said: “That Austrian 
sculptor is the only man I know of capable of doing a good likeness 
of Byron. You had better ask him to compete for the Byron 
memorial.” 

I had often wondered whether, during the close intimacy which 
existed between Byron and Trelawny, a few scraps of intelligence, 
relative to the separation between the poet and his wife, might have 
reached him. I knew that Trelawny was not prone to conjecture, 
and that his opinions could never have been formed by others; so 
one day I asked him the question point blank. He answered without 
the slightest hesitation : ‘‘ Incompatibility of temper—his wife was 
a Puritanical woman, and used to preach to him. Byron resented 
this by telling her all kinds of stories relative to his numérous loves. 
All humbug ; but it was his weapon. She believed them all.” 

Trelawny lent me a letter which Lady Byron had written to a 
certain Doctor T on the subject of Ada’s engagement to Lord 
King. The contents of that epistle went a long way towards 
settling my doubts, and gave me so much satisfaction that next day 
I wrote the letter which Trelawny subsequently published in his 
‘Records of Byron, Shelley, and the Author.’ Trelawny remarked : 
“ Although details can never be known, yet Byron sounded the key- 
note to the whole mystery when he told Medwin that ‘the cause of 
separation was too simple to be easily found out.’ ” 

Trelawny held very decided views as to Byron’s character. He 
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had formed his judgment leisurely, and from a close personal ex- 
perience. I noted the following words: “Byron spoke owt. _He 
kept nothing back. He was downright. His greatest failing was 
the pleasure he took in blackening his own character. I will 
venture to swear that Byron committed less faults in one year than 
any other young man would, and does, commit in one week. He 
was perfectly mad about blackening his own character. But he 
knew that others professed to be better than they are, so he 
determined to be worse than he was.” 

One day Trelawny showed me a letter he had received from 
Shelley—and one that has not, I believe, been published. The poet 
appeals to Trelawny’s friendship to procure some subtle drug 
whereby he might become possessed of the power to die. I regret 
that I made no note of the exact words, but I remember that 
Shelley argued, somewhat after the manner of Rousseau, in favour 
of suicide under certain conditions. Trelawny also told me that 
Shelley never took sugar with his tea or coffee, “because sugar was 
at that time produced by slave labour.” Whenever he spoke of 
Shelley, Trelawny’s voice softened—no one could be one moment 
mistaken as to the cause. He loved Shelley with all his heart. 
One day I ventured to tell Trelawny that I was surprised so 
remarkable a career as his had not been written down. In one 
instant the “ Pirate ” was blazing his eagle eyes upon me. 

“Tt has been written. Have you not read the ‘ Younger Son’?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, what more do you want? That is a faithful record of my 
early life. The publishers would not enter into any of my proposals 
for its continuation, which I would have made highly diverting. 
But it is too late now.” 

I named De Ruyter, who plays so heroic a part in the ‘ Younger 
Son.’ Trelawny softened in a moment, and said: “ His name was 
De Witt; he was one of the best, as well as one of the bravest, of 
men. I never saw any one equal him.” 

I may here mention, for the benefit of the curious in such matters, 
that I have verified one of the statements contained in the ‘ Younger 
Son.’ Six months ago I went to Dr. Burney’s school at Gosport, 
and inspected the school lists, which go back as far as 1784. I 
found Trelawny’s name entered as a pupil at that academy in the 
year 1806. 

I once reminded Trelawny of Byron’s definition of courage, and 
asked whether, in his opinion, there was any one nation which could 
claim general pre-eminence in the matter of bravery. I put it thus: 


“Tf we were to hunt for the bravest man, in what country would he 
be found ?” 
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His answer was prompt, and decisive in tone: “ The bravest man 
on earth is an Albanian Turk, for he would not even know what 
fear is.” 

Our talk having turned on the subject of Greece, Trelawny showed 
me a sword that Byron had given to him when they parted at 
Cephalonia. 

“Byron gave me this sword with great pomp and circumstance, 
saying, in a melodramatic manner: ‘ Here, take this, Tre, and use 
it, either like Childe Harold or Don Juan.’ I found that sword 
very useful.” 

At the time of which I write, the news reached England of the 
death, at Spezzia, of an old man who, on his deathbed, confessed to 
having been in the boat that ran down the Ariel in July, 1822. 
Trelawny was firmly convinced of the truth of this story, and 
told me that he personally had never doubted the fact that 
Shelley’s boat was run down in the hope of finding Byron’s dollars 
on board. 

“The death of that old scoundrel confirms the justice of that 
view,” he said. 

Trelawny may be said to have lived every day of his long life. 
Unlike most veterans his sympathies did not perish in his prime. 
His mind was not for ever recurring to the “old days,” whose 
manners and customs are supposed by elderly persons to have been 
so far superior to those of our degenerate times. An expansive 
intellect kept him in touch with the later developments in literature, 
in science, and in art, while the consistency of his strong, independ- 
ent nature preserved him from the baneful effects of senile bigotry. 
He delighted in the works of Swinburne and of Darwin, and we 
have seen what he thought of Boehm as a sculptor. He was not too 
much of a Liberal to be blind to the merits of Mr. Disraeli, whom 
he described as “a great man directing the impulses of a stubborn 
country.” He told me that he sat next to Mr. Disraeli at the 
Byron meeting. “ Disraeli asked me to say a few words in favour 
of the object we had met to promote. I told him that I would have 
spoken before, but would not speak after him, as I copsidered his 
speech had covered the whole ground. Disraeli said he would like 
to call upon me, and asked where I was living. I did not wish to 
bring him so far out of the way for nothing, so I told him that my 
home is at Worthing, thus avoiding the prospect of a visit.” 

The same spirit that had prompted Trelawny to assist the Greeks 
in their struggle for independence, caused him to rejoice at the 
unification of the German Empire, whose brilliant victories con- 
solidated the strength of a nation that had long suffered oppression. 
He was roused to indignation by the protests of the Hanoverian 
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Kingdom, which he described as “a petty province setting up its 
selfish pretensions in the face of inexorable destiny.” 

I feel tempted to prolong this reminiscence for the pure pleasure 
which it gives me in the writing. But the reader will perhaps have 
had more than enough already; out of respect for his patience | 
withhold the rest. Trelawny will live in the ‘ Records’ which he 
published in 1878 and in the pages of Mrs. Marshall’s book. It is a 
remarkable fact, and one which speaks well for his own social worth, 
that Trelawny was not only esteemed by the two men whose fame 
had attracted him to Pisa, but also by Mary Shelley, the Williamses, 
and the whole of that somewhat heterogeneous coterie. 

Trelawny was no sycophant—he always spoke and wrote as he 
felt—a circumstance which makes his testimony of the highest value. 
He may perhaps have been prejudiced against Byron when he com- 
pared him with the gentle, unsophisticated Shelley, but he never for 
one moment swerved in his loyalty towards him; and though they 
parted in Greece never to meet in life, Trelawny in his old age 
always spoke of Byron with affection. That he loved Shelley is not 
surprising, and it would be strange if he had not drawn a comparison 
—inevitably invidious—between two characters so essentially 
dissimilar. Trelawny had neither the faculty nor the wish to 
analyse character ; he took men as he found them, and in the good 
and gentle Shelley’s frank generosity he was content to behold a 
superiority, not only over the more complex Byron, but also over 
all men living. Although he well knew my enthusiasm for Byron, 
he never pandered to it. Hespoke his mind out with that fearless- 
ness which attracted all those with whom he was intimate, and 
which made him respected to the last hour of his life. 

With the exception of a short sojourn in Italy, Trelawny’s last years 
were spent in England. Always active, always generous, always 
full of information, well read and highly sympathetic, he could be, 
when he liked, a charming companion. How many hours have I spent 
in his company, astonished at his vigour and vivacity and at the depth 
of his knowledge of men and books. Alas! the dauntless Cornishman 
who in his youth swept the seas with De Witt, who in his prime 
fought with Byron for the independence of Greece, and who in his 
old age commanded the sympathy and respect of all true lovers of 
romance, has passed away. In the peaceful calm of a summer 
evening, just a little more than eight years ago, Edward Trelawny, 
who kad so often braved death by sea and land, perceived that his 
hour was come. Dut the life-sands flowed steadily to the last grain 
ere his massive frame surrendered to the subtle foe. He had recently 
complained of weariness, and showed but little inclination to rise 
from his couch. Those who stood around him remarked that his 
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eye was still bright, his voice firm, and his memory fresh as of 
yore. But the scene was changing rapidly : on the 13th August, 1881, 
a glorious haven, peopled by the loved ones of his youth, burst 
upon his view ; and while birds were flying to their rest, and zephyrs 
soughed gently through the trees, the pale sunlight of his native 
land became gradually absorbed by the beams of a brighter world. 
RICHARD Epacumse. 
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Deaf Deethoven. 


His magic fingers wander o’er the keys— 

Silent, alas! to him for evermore; 

Though, like wave-music on a sun-kissed shore, 
The tones float up in wondrous melodies. 


O not for him the sense that bears the sound 
Of such sweet chords unto the inmost soul! 
O not for him the solemn thunder-roll 

Pealing, in sterner moments, far around ! 


Nor yet for him to hear the plaudits loud: 
Though, turning in the pauses of his theme, 
As one awaking from a soundless dream, 

He sees the passionate gestures of the crowd. 


As an Eolian lyre when winds go by 
Wakes to the unseen airs and straightway sings,’ 
Though all unconscious of its own sweet strings, 
By him unheard, wakes his own melody. 


Or as a forest pine in night’s dim shade, 
Tosses wild arms into the troubled air, 
Wailing in strains that seem almost despair, 

Yet knows not of the moans itself has made. 


Or as a low-voiced stream beneath the moon, 
Singing its midnight monotone unseen ; 
Or as a glistening fall, ’mid leafage green, 
Flooding with melody the woods of June. 


Or as the solemn turret-bell, whose tones 
Strike the dull air as with the beat of Doom, 
While the close-gathered mourners round the tomb 
Strive not to vex the dead with futile moans. 
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Yet who shall say that in his soul sublime, 
Lifted so far above the common earth, 
Some inner sense of joy may not have birth, 
Some music all unknown to things of Time? 


Some melodies which, floating through that soul, 
Up to the spirit world unconscious soar ; 
And, garnered in those realms for evermore, 
May meet him when this earth shall cease to roll? 


Denied to him the priceless gift to hear 
His own creations. Ah! what glad surprise 
When on immortal strings those chords shall rise 
Triumphant, as Eternity draws near! 


Greatest of all! and though his star may shine, 
And earth be filled with gladness through its beams, 
Yet, in God’s ways, a life of sadness seems 

The Nemesis of gifts almost divine. 


Sypney Hopaes. 
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Poor Mrs. Carrington. 


Tue boy’s letter has taken me back ten years. His strange 
confession has brought the scent of the hay and the babble of the 
brook into my dingy Temple chambers. The dust from my books 
makes me sneeze, the sultry sky seems lower, the brown river is 
muddier and heavier, the trees in the Embankment garden are 
black and shrivelled with the smoke and the heat. London in 
August is not so pleasant as I fancied; I would like to be in 
Devonshire, in the little ragged street of Lippleford, or on the 
little bridge by the Vicarage, watching the limpid Lipple glide 
beneath my feet. The Lipple is so different from the Thames. 
It is an idle little vagrant of a stream, with no work to do—for 
turning a mossy mill-wheel once in five miles is not labour—so it 
is no credit to it that it keeps itself cleaner and brighter than 
the poor old hard-working Londoner. If I were at Lippleford I 
could answer that letter from Master Frank, my cousin, easily 
enough. Some things may be said so easily that are so hard to 
write. I would give him a good talking to—a “ good jaw,” he 
would call it. But a man of the world of thirty is privileged to 
jaw a callow youth of eighteen occasionally; and if ever my 
ardent cousin wanted a wholesome “ jawing,” he wants it now. 

It is five years since I was at Lippleford; and what Lippleford 
was then, it must be now. It never changes, or has changed, for 
better or worse, in the memory of man. Even the railway has 
avoided it. Trade it has none, and the hand of the speculative 
builder has never set its brutal mark on its face. I lived for four 
years with my Uncle Peyton at Lippleford House, which is known 
only as “the House.” The house is on a hill, and its wooded 
slopes run down into the sparkling stream. The Lipple, which 
is only spoken of in these parts as “the river,” whatever the 
Ordnance Survey may choose to call it, after tumbling and 
brawling down from the purple uplands in the distance, consents 
to glide in a tranquil leisure over its shallow bed of brown rock 
and shining weeds by the time it reaches us. On one side of its 
narrow course are the long laurel walk and dense shrubberies of 
“the House;” on the other, the flat meadows of Rogers’s Farm, 
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and the smooth lawns of the grey-stoned Vicarage. Then it 
turns and dives under the arch of the Vicarage bridge, and 
washes the fringe of the little village, and begins to bubble and 
rush once more in its race towards the Exe. It seems as though 
it was yesterday that I was reading for the ’Varsity in my uncle’s 
hospitable home. I remember it all so well—the straggling 
street, with the old slate-roofed church at the head of it, the 
infant school opposite, the drinking fountain, where all might 
drink, and Mrs. Carrington, the vicar’s young wife. That is, she 
was young enough, in all conscience, when he brought her home 
from the out-of-the-world corner of Cornwall, where I believe he 
found her. A tall slip of a girl, with large dark eyes, hair as 
black as soot, a mouth a little too broad for an artist’s ideal, and 
a full calm chin which gave a look of composure to the face, 
rather uncommon in so youthfula maiden. “Much too young 
for a country parson’s wife,” said Frank’s mother, who never 
utters an unkind word of anything that breathes. “Much too 
pretty to make a good wife for a man nearly three times her 
age,” said others of the snarling brigade. Say she was nineteen 
then—well, that was nearly fourteen years ago—she must be 
almost thirty-five. Lord, how old it all makes one feel! But 
how should one answer such an effusion as this ? 


“Dear Orv Grorce,—You know what to expect when I write to 
you—it means that I have something to tell concerning myself 
which can be of absolutely no interest to any one but myself. You 
shall not be disappointed ; the present case shall prove no excep- 
tion to the rule. I am bursting to confide in some good friend— 
I am pining for want of a friend’s advice. And where should I 
turn but to you, who have borne with my egotistical wailings, and 
lightened them with your sympathy, any time since I learnt to 
spoil paper with ink? Iam big with the burden of my con- 
fession, and yet hardly know how to begin. At the beginning, I 
suppose. 

“Do you remember Mrs. Carrington, the vicar’s wife? But 
of course you must. Who that had once seen her could forget 
that sweet sad face? It is a dreadful thing to write; but I fear 
I am in love with Mrs. Carrington. You know that it is not a 
case of love at first sight, for I seem to have known her all my 
life, or the best part of it. I remember how I used to watch her 
walking among the flowers on the lawn—the brightest flower 
there—from the vicar’s study window when I was being prepared 
for confirmation. I don’t think you were there the morning I 
rode ‘ Jack,’ my old pony, into _the Vicarage paddock and tried to 
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‘ 


make him jump the whattle hurdles. He would not jump at 
first, and they all came out and watched me; then, when he did 
scrape over them, I fell off, of course, and cut my forehead. And 
she ran and bound up the cut with her dear little lace handker- 
chief, Well, I have not got that little handkerchief to this day. 
I would give a world now to have kept it then. But they, the 
servants, had it washed and ironed and sent it back. And, oh, 
my cousin, I burn and tingle to the tips of my ears as I write the 
hateful words—I believe that on her first visit to the house, J 
believe I sat on her lap! 

“ But this is idle digression. This is how it came about. The 
people decided not to go abroad this summer, and I promised to 
spend most of the long vacation at home. It was fearfully hot at 
the time they were getting in the hay—too hot to do anything 
but laze, and I lounged and lolled about all the day long in a silk 
shirt and flannels, I was too lazy sometimes even to change 
them for dinner. One never-to-be-forgotten afternoon I was 
sitting alone on the seat in the cool shadow of the laurel walk, 
pretending to read. Over the river, among the roses and lilies in 
front of the white windows and holland blinds of the Vicarage, 
Mrs. Carrington was slowly pacing up and down with a book in 
her hand. She was dressed in white—a delicious cool white 
muslin, or some other stuff like it whose name I know not—with 
a scarlet sunshade, a spot of glorious colour in the dazzling 
sunlight. AndI watched her ‘ pass like a light,’ her black shadow 
gliding across the white house front. I tried to read, but could 
not; I walked up and down a little while too; I came back 
again, and my eyes would wander over the dancing water to the 
Vicarage lawn; and then I made the first step down the easy 
descent. With my book in my pocket, I let myself out of the 
shrubbery gate, sauntered over the bridge, and rang the Vicarage 
bell. Was I drawn there as the spell-bound bird is drawn by the 
serpent? Iam afraid I cannot honestly say I was. Satan finds 
—you know what. I was idle and lonely, and I thought it would 
be nice to walk by her side among the lilies and roses. Surely 
an innocent and pastoral ambition, yet I knew there was wrong 
in it. The vicar was out—I knew he was before I asked—but 
Mrs. Carrington would do as well. I had come to borrow a book 
—Bunker’s book on “Man’s Noblest Friend, the Horse.”’ I 
thought I had seen it on the study bookshelf. We looked for it 
together, we searched high and low, but could not find it. 
Cousin, it was a base lie. I had never seen Bunker’s book; I had 
never heard of it—it does not exist. Was it not a mean and 
pitiful invention ? 
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“Then we strolled out into the garden, through the flowers 
and along the river’s bank, talking a little all the way. I don’t 
think I had ever talked to her before. The sweet-smelling hay 
was all stacked in the meadow beyond the orchard, and the faint 
hum of the labourers’ voices in Rogers’s fields was wafted to us on 
the perfume-laden summer air. We talked about poetry, and she 
asked how my writing was going on. Then I offered to read her 
something out of my book —it was Tennyson—and we sat on a 
great mound of hay in the shade of an apple-tree ; she on a huge 
truss, I at her feet. I don’t think I can ever have looked at her 
before. Her great, dreamy, lustrous eyes burned mine up when 
they met; her beautiful black hair under her plain straw hat 
shaded and veiled them when she looked down—but I need not 
describe her to you. But her white dress and marble white skin 
made an island of coolness in the yellow sea of heat. Have you 
ever remarked the irresistible fascination of people who contrive 
to be ard look cool when all around is parched and burnt? So 
I read a little, and looked a lot. 

“And now, my cousin, ‘a strange thing happened,’ to quote 
from the modern master. Suddenly, from the wrinkled boll of 
the grey old apple-tree, a great speckled lizard shot out into the 
sun and glided toward us, then turned and disappeared again. 
It was the largest lizard I have ever seen; and she, in her fright, 
took it for a snake, and nearly fainted with horror. She did give 
one little terrified scream, and fell into my arms. The lizard had 
vanished, her black hair was in my eyes, her cool face had touched 
mine ; before I realised what I was doing, I had rained a dozen 
burning kisses on the face so close to mine. Before she had time 
to resist this—my gross outrage on the conventionalities of 
society—we were startled, that is, I was startled, by the sound of 
that good old man’s voice in the garden, calling for his wife. 
Somehow a most profane thought surged up in my brain; I 
thought of the beautiful fable of Genesis. Had we two not seen 
the serpent? We had tasted of the fruit of the tree of good and 
evil, and I was ashamed, and afraid of the voice, and would have 
liked to hide in the hay, or behind the apple tree, or anywhere 
out of sight. One on each side of the gentle vicar, we walked 
back to the house, I repeating my desire for ‘ Bunker’s book on 
the Noblest Friend of Man.’ But even as I spoke, my eye was 
caught by a little wisp of yellow hay amongst the darkness of her 
hair, and my tongue stammered and tripped. 

“ Write to me, cousin; tell me what todo. Am I to run away 
from the fire that may burn me? I cannot. I am bound hand and 
foot in a mesh of her jetty hair. Tell me how to cut the toils?” 
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It is true what he says; he has confided all his little troubles 
and worries to me ever since he lost a confidante in the death of 
his old nurse. We have always been friends, despite the disparity 
of years; but what should I say to such a letter? A nonsensical, 
sentimental, girlish farrago of the wildest rubbish. This comes 
of their wanting to make the boy a poet or writer. I was against 
it from the first. What should he do with writing? Left his 
own master by his late indulgent father—more than independent 
in means—with all the wide world before him and everywhere to 
choose from, what should such a one do with the ink-slinger’s 
trade? Better make him a crossing-sweeper, as I told them. 
Have not I gone through it all myself? Why, I have written 
for every respectable publication in Great Britain, from the 
Edinburgh Review downwards, and in none of them. I know the 
disappointments of such a morbid craving. I have a two-foot 
drawer full of dirty manuscripts, and I believe half the fellows in 
this set could say as much. Every growing lad must pass 
through his first grand passion, just as he has had the measles, 
and will have to cut his wisdom teeth. I should think nothing 
of the matter of his letter ; it is the method that is disquieting. 
With a head, and not a particularly strong one, stuffed full as an 
egg with his poetry and romance, I fear that Frank’s love measles 
may prove a graver affair than with most of us. Yet what is the 
physician’s duty? ‘To stand by and watch the case, stimulating 
exhausted nature at the proper time. As Frank’s moral physician, 
I suppose I had better stand by. Only extreme cases render 
drastic measures advisable. Somehow I think, putting conceit 
aside, that if I wanted to do so,I could cure him. Shall I answer 
the baby’s letter? No, my medicine shall be silence. 


Another monstrous scribble from Frank. Hang him! If he 
goes on like this, he will drive me to desperation. I shall have 
to pack my traps and set forth for the west country. Already 
his idle prattle has put me out of conceit with my dry-as-dust 
researches. ‘The young viper is making me feel like a caged 
bird. My chambers stifle me after one of his bombs has crashed 
into them, and I have to go out on to the Embankment and walk 
it off. This is the latest from the scene of action: 


“ Grorce,—I made a solemn vow that afternoon not to cross 
the running water for a month. Well, I broke my solemn vow 
next day. I would not venture into temptation, so I shunned 
the laurel walk, and wandered disconsolately up-stream instead 
of down by the Vicarage. It was no good—tfate is stronger than 
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us. She was walking along the path through Rogers’s fields—I 
suppose the hay-gatherers, who had moved to the vicar’s field 
and were carting the hay, had driven her up-stream for solitude— 
and she beckoned to me and came down to the water’s edge, and 
whispered that she wanted to talk to me seriously, and blow me 
up. What would you have done?—supposing that you were 
ever in such a position, listening to such an invitation, which I 
don’t believe for an instant you ever were. You always were 
such a sober, grave, steady old rock. J flew back to the old punt, 
launched forth on the full stream of temptation, and, avoiding 
several shipwrecks over the treacherous boulders, clambered back 
into paradise. 

“She talked seriously, like an angel, and she tried to be angry. 
Yet—it is horrible presumption to say so, or to think so—I 
believe she had been thinking about me all night; her face was 
so pale and sad, and I believe she cares for me more than she 
ought. We walked and talked for ever so long, right through 
the fields to the lane, and she made me promise on my honour as 
a gentleman never to offend again; and I shattered my gentle- 
manly honour in the next field. As we were leaning on the 
stile, looking down into the lane, Dickey Dornton came by on that 
long-legged weed of his—I hate the shuffling brute ; it does not 
walk like a horse, it creeps like some silent cat. Dickey took off 
his hat, but he looked awfully surprised, and he made a curious 
long-drawn whistle, and then shuffled away at a trot. The long 
note of that whistle struck chill on my ear. Heavens! can he 
suspect? It would be too dreadful. Let me know what you 
think about it. 

“ We sauntered back to the apple-tree—I know but one apple- 
tree now—and I showed her a cleft in it, where some bird had 
built last spring. And I said what a pillar-box it would make, 
and went down on my knees and kissed the hem of her blue print 
frock—lI don’t like her blue as well as the white dress: the white 
smells of new-mown hay, not of castor oil—and prayed her to 
write to me now and again, if only to tell me that she does not 
hate me, and to put her dainty letters into the cleft in the tree. 
And what do you think she said? That she was afraid of the 
tree because the great lizard lived there. But I told her that 
the lizard was a friend, and that my right hand might wither off 
at the wrist if ever again I injured one of his scaly tribe. And 
she shook her head, and said, ‘ No, no, no,’ but a voice within me 
whispered ‘ Yes, yes, yes, —that she would write to me. So in 
the dusk of the summer nights, and the grey twilight of the 
summer morning, I creep across the sleepy brook, and steal 
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through the dewy meadows to my own, own post-office. The 
punt has not had so much work to do for years, for she writes to 
me every night, though I see her every day; and sometimes I 
wait for her when she is bound for the tree, and I have to look 
another way while she slips her letter into the cleft. Such 
delightful little letters they are—the fresh outpourings of a heart 
that has never known what love is. She says it is very foolish, 
and I suppose it is; yet, I think, if her letters be foolish, they 
are so tender and guileless that no great wrong can linger in 
those perfumed pages. I swear that there is no word or thought 
ever written by her that I might not show my mother or my 
sister, if—if she were not the vicar’s wife ! 

“T have been to church three Sundays running, and the Mater 
is so pleased about it that I feel the basest villain that ever 
stepped. If she only knew all, would she be pleased then ? 
Would she be pleased to read my thoughts during the long 
drowsy service? The vicarage pew is just ahead of ours; and 
how glad I am that she is not doomed to the drudgery of a 
wheezy harmonium. And standing, or sitting, or kneeling, I 
watch her greedily, and I am sure she knows and feels it. From 
my seat at the end of the pew I can see her kneeling figure, from 
the tiny black lace bonnet that sits like a butterfly on the ebony 
coronet of her hair to the white soles of her little buff shoes. 
And I think, as my eyes gloat on the white marble of her bent 
neck, and the blue shadow of the updrawn hair, that she has lain 
in my arms and her pale cheek has felt the fever of my burning 
lips. If fora moment of time my eyes wander away from the 
vicarage pew, they are fascinated and held by the honest upturned 
face of her husband. The crimson and purple light from the 
rose window flickers across the polished surface of his baldness, 
and I cannot look away. I follow him to the brass eagle, and 
the meek assertiveness of his kind voice, when he announces, 
‘Here endeth the first lesson,’ as who should say, ‘Is there any 
gentleman here who will deny that fact?’ drives a knife into my 
heart. I think of his steadfast, upright life, his fatherly devotion 
to his wife, his unwearying gentleness when, in the dingy study, 
he struggled and grappled with my stubborn density, as I learnt 
my duty towards my neighbour and the dread table of command- 
ments, and I tremble at myself and my impious thoughts. And 
later on, at a particular portion of the service, when the priest 
stands at the altar steps and hurls out a certain clause which— 
which you are never likely to break through, old man—my temples 
throb and my pulses beat with a guilty thrill. But is it a thrill 
of remorse or rapture ? : 
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“Why don’t you help me? Why are you silent? With the 
dawn of every day my once white soul grows blacker and blacker. 
I am wading neck-deep in sin; I stretch out my arms towards 
you, from a black sea of iniquity ; and youare silent. My cousin, 
is it well?” 


Merciful powers, what a letter! I can dono more work to-day. 
It has made me tramp up and down the room till the perspiration 
rolls off my forehead. I must have air, I must go out and walk, 
miles upon miles, anywhere to get the taste of his sickly senti- 
mentality off my palate. Oh, poetry, poetry, you have much to 
answer for. The editorial idiot that first put my poor cousin’s 
trashy rhymes into the Poet’s Corner of the local paper had 
better have stabbed him to the heart. Do I think him foolish? 
Do I think it all very wrong? DoI think him a raving lunatic? 
Can the boy’s brain be softening? Frank used to be such a 
sensible, hard-headed youngster ; and I fancied that his budding 
intellect had been strengthened and tempered by a constant 
contact with such a worldly wise cynic as myself. I should be 
sad indeed to watch the heavy pall of madness creeping over and 
obscuring the light of that fresh young brain. Yet there are 
passages in this last production that almost point to madness. 
They say that an overweening vanity and abnormal conceit are 
among the first signs of incipient mental trouble. And surely a 
cMceit, monstrous and incredible, breathes in every line of the 
paper. I could pass his infatuation, his belief that the woman is 
in love with him. But to suppose for an instant, that a man of 
my age, who has lived in all the cities of the earth, met and 
communed with every civilised race in the world, should never 
have awakened a spark of affection in a woman’s breast, surely 
surpasses the folly of childhood. He knows, for I have told him, 
that only striplings boast of these things. But to imagine that 
the man who is silent must of necessity have no history to tell, 
is worse than puerile ; to my mind it savours of insanity. 

There are other passages in his letter that are dark to me, but 
that is from another reason. Bah! why should I bother myself 
about the young maniac? YetI do, partly for his dead father’s 
sake, who was my truest friend, and who charged me to befriend 
his child; and partly, too, because I love the boy. Why cannot 
he wander at will in his fool’s paradise, and tumble out of it, like 
the rest of his kind, the better for the shaking, without ramming 
and cramming his fulsome ecstacies down my unoffending throat ? 
What advice can I give him except that which would mangle and 
crush him into powder? Once more the physician holds his 
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hand. But if he dare to write to me again, why then he shall 
feel the surgeon’s knife. He shall have what he is asking for. I 
will break through one of the rules of my life (for it is a precept 
with me never to write what can be spoken), and write him such 
an answer as he little expects. For I will not leave London and 
my work for twenty thousand love-sick boys. Forbear, Master 
Frank, or you shall get the straightest knock-down blow you are 
ever likely to receive in this life. 


He has not forborne. He has dared to write to me again. 
Here it is: 


“Why don’t you write to me, George? Has your once kind 
heart turned to stone? It is a month to-day since that fatal 
afternoon when I saw her walking on the smooth lawns across the 
river. In that short month I have lived longer than all the rest 
of my life, and now feel older than I did four weeks ago by 
centuries on centuries. Passion ages one so much quicker than 
the flight of years. She has told me all the story of her life. I 
may not turn that sacred page to any prying eye. But a little 
of its substance I can unfold to you. She has never loved before. 
From very weariness of spirit she exchanged, when still a heedless 
child, the sad monotony of a life that was stifling her fresh young 
soul, for the dim uncertainties of the veiled future. I could weep 
when I think of the bitter crushing disappointment of a heart 
yearning for it knew not what, when she found that she had fled 
from the narrow boundaries and hopeless outlook of one village 
parsonage, only to fall into the cage-like confines of another. She 
never cared for her snowy-bearded husband. She has respected 
him, honoured him as a child her father, and he has been content. 
Poor wretch, to mistake the imploring gaze of a captive turned 
upon her possible rescuer, for the love-light in her eyes! Poor 
wretch, I pity and I strive not to despise you. And she has been 
eating her heart out all these years by the side of the gliding 
brook, in a numbness of despair, while he has moved along the 
trivial path of duty in a bestial contentment. 

“Tt maddens me to think of it all. It has driven me to a 
sudden but iron resolve. She has told me that when I stepped 
out of the shadow of the French window into the glory of the 
sunlight a month ago to-day, her poor crushed heart leapt within 
her. I made her think, it seems, of one of the splendid knights 
of King Arthur’s table. And she thought with a wild thrill of 
sudden hope, ‘What if he prove my Lancelot? What if my 
knight has come at last to cut my fetters and to set me free ?’ 
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Well, George, I have sworn a vow to myself, and this time I shall 
keep it. She shall find me her true knight, her dream shall come 
true, unless my strong right arm drops paralysed at my side. 
Already the snarling cats of the village, the human scavengers of 
our little world, have been busy with her fair name and mine. 
The steely eyes of these magpies have been on us though we knew 
it not, their lying tongues have been making their master the 
devil’s music. Already the county families are beginning to look 
askant when they meet my darling. Thank Heaven, my mother 
stands by her, and would proclaim herself her friend and champion 
before all the world. But my angel has a champion already. 
And her knight has made up his mind, though she knows nothing 
of his determination as yet. With visor down, and the shining 
shield of love to guard him, he is going to charge through these 
heavy boundaries of a hard society, and with the white arms of 
his fair pillion tight clasped around him, to disappear for ever. 

“Yes, George, I am going to fly with her. I must throw all 
to the four winds for the sake of one sweet face. My home, 
ambition, mother, all, all. Are there not soft climes where nature 
holds an eternal summer ; where we can live, poor in all else, yet 
trebly rich in each other’s love? On your far travels, have you 
never sighted some far-off isle, ‘ half hid in the liquid azure bloom 
of a crescent of sea,’ where we may wander hand in hand, the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot? When you hear of our 
flight from my poor mother, be gentle with her, and not too hard 
with me. Make all allowance for a temptation well-nigh 
irresistible. Try and imagine, if you can imagine anything so 
absurdly improbable, that the loveliest woman you have ever 
seen, who would sell her soul for your love, is kneeling at your 
feet (I mean your great broad strong feet), and asking you to save 
her. Now can you not understand it all? We may never meet 
again, unless in the time to come you care to penetrate to the 
flowery home we may select as ours, and amuse yourself by 
watching the selfish rapture of our love. Perhaps for the last 
time, your cousin, 

“ FRANK.” 


This passes endurance. I too have kept my vow. He has 
goaded me to desperation, and I have answered him. 


“Oh, vain, inflated boy, why could not you be warned by my 
silence to leave me in peace and trouble me no further? When 
have I failed to answer you before? Could not you guess that I 
had no answer, or, if I had, that something in the nature of that 
answer made me refrain from using it? Why could you not 
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think me absent from my home, in the delirium of a fever, or 
in the stony silence of the tomb? Your pestilential correspond- 
ence has poisoned the very air I breathe, the oily flavour of your 
sickly sentiment has tainted my very food, I have tasted it in my 
salad, in my pipe, in everything. Bah! I try to spit it out and 
cannot. Well, you have drawn your badger, you shall have your 
answer—a lawyer’s answer free of charge; I will meet you point 
by point and answer all. Read it, digest it if you can, and then 
burn it. 

“Tn your unmeasurable conceit, you ask me what I would do in 
the far-off possibility of my being in your place? Now know the 
truth. I was in love with Mrs. Carrington myself once. That 
was nearly thirteen years ago. Try and think what thirteen years 
means—more than two-thirds and nearly three-quarters of the 
entire time you have been privileged to cumber the earth. Then 
summon up an image of yourself as you then were. You were 
five years old, a creature in black velvet with flaxen ringlets down 
its back, naked, gravel-stained knees, and mouth and half a face 
daubed over with strawberry jam. When you were whimpering 
in a nurse’s arms, or raising the echoes of the sleeping wood with 
a baby treble, in your terror of some darting dragon-fly, J was 
fondling your mistress. She was younger then by these long 
thirteen years. If she is well-preserved now, she was beautiful 
then. And she was mine, and J think that, if ever she cared for 
anybody, it was for me. In your unbounded self-confidence you 
fancy you were the first. Why, I was not the first, by how many 
I never troubled to learn. J did not go maudlin mad with my 
good fortune; I enjoyed my reign, which was absolute, and 
abdicated of my own free will, and the running Lipple was swollen 
with your angel’s tears. 

“ Now you shall learn why Dickey Dornton whistled in the lane. 
Dickey was my immediate successor. He no doubt remembers you 
in the gravel and jam state, and when he saw you at the stile by 
her side, it made him feel old. Yet think how much older than 
Dickey that low-drawn whistle must have made her feel, who was 
old even when the whistler was young. After Dickey came a cub 
who was sent to read with the vicar. After the cub came the 
three Cobblewhaite boys, one after another. After them—but I 
will drop the curtain—Dickey, who lives on the spot, tells me she 
has played the fool with nine-tenths of the country side—that is 
the juvenile country side, for she prefers baby-faced boys to stern- 
browed men. And very naturally too. For don’t run away with 
the idea that I am blackening your charmer’s character. She is 
quite able to take care of herself, and has done so. And unless 
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these harmless flirtations can be held to make a sea of sin (as you 
would put it), she has not wandered far from the straight path of 
virtue. She is a curious woman (Dickey and I have studied her 
well), not without humour, and possessed of the shrewdest common 
sense I have ever met. She has no aspirations, no yearnings after 
the impossible, ‘the narrow boundaries of her cage’ have never 
galled or troubled her, she is as contented as the good vicar and 
as tranquilly happy. But Lippleford does not teem with dis- 
tractions, and she does not read, so she relieves the deadly dulness 
of her idle hours by playing with a parcel of brats who make her 
all the sport of monkeys and none of the danger of men. Who 
should blame her for indulging in this amusement? Not I, nor 
you; for I am her debtor in the first lessons in the ways of the 
world; and you might have sat at her feet and learnt wisdom too 
if you had not been a poet—or a fool. So, you see, when from the 
study window you watched her years ago ‘ passing like a light’ 
(as you have it), she probably looked in now and again on all you 
tumbled-haired little ruffians and thought ‘they are coming on 
nicely.’ Looked in upon you, my boy, with the passionless, far- 
seeing scrutiny of a careful gardener surveying a frame of 
promising young seedlings. Perhaps her practised eye marked 
you down and docketed you in her mental catalogue as the hardiest 
and most advanced of the batch. So you may at least console 
yourself with having been the ‘ first bloomer’ of your season. 
“You say that the county people are beginning to look askant 
at the fair vicaress. They began to look askant at her twelve 
years ago, when, putting one little scrap of information with 
another, they thought they had discovered the reason of the 
mysterious absences and tell-tale blushes of their young hopefuls. 
They have been looking askant ever since then, and gradually 
cooling off into a settled frigidity. But the victim of their stony 
glances cares very little about it. So that her cook satisfies the 
worthy vicar, and she sees no undue scarcity in the stock of rising 
youth, she goes on her way at peace with all the world. I think 
the worthy matrons of the neighbourhood entirely wrong. Their 
policy of cold looks is short-sighted and unworthy. To my mind, 
these timid mothers should be grateful, not morose. They are 
most of them in your angel’s debt. I look upon Mrs. Carrington 
as one of the highest and best institutions of South Devon. These 
foolish parents are paying heavy fees to tutors and masters to 
polish their rough gems into a presentable and orthodox form, and 
here at their own gates is a kindly sensible creature doing more 
than all the hirelings, gratis, and yet they are dissatisfied. For 
in my time, at least, this good soul taught nothing but the 
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soundest wisdom. ‘ Why should you write to me?’ she used to 
say, ‘ you talk better than you write; why, I dare say your spelling 
is worse than faulty, you can see me when you like, and I will 
listen for an hour without going to sleep once.’ Admirable 
woman, how much I owe you! 

“Tf I desired to make an appointment with her I wrote to say 
that I was commissioned by my aunt to talk over the arrangements 
of the Easter bazaar. To which she would reply: 


“¢ Dear Mr. Peyton,—I will give the bazaar my best attention. 
Try and come before three o’clock or you will miss my husband. 
It is his day for Exeter.’ 


“This told me what I wanted to know, ze. that I was not to 
come till after three o’clock, when the coast would be clear ; yet all 
the world might have read her letter. Say that I wanted to meet 
her by your precious apple-tree, she had instructed me how to 
frame the mandate. I should have written : 


“*Dear Mrs. Carrmvaton,—The head gardener tells me that 
he can get you the double cowslip roots that you want, from the 
corner of Rogers’s small field; so I have told him to go there 
after his tea, which he takes about five. And if the farmer is out 
of the way, I have no doubt he will get them?’ 


“My boy, at five o’clock ‘my darling’ would be there. You 
can guess who ‘the farmer’ was, for old Rogers would have let 
us grub up the apple-tree itself if we wanted it. ‘Never write 
what can be spoken’ she used to say, and I have acted on the advice 
ever since. Only last year I burnta drawer full of ‘ her perfumed 
notes.’ They all began with ‘ Dear Mr. Peyton,’ and ended with 
‘Yours truly.’ IfI had made them into a parcel and sent them 
to the vicar, no harm would have been done. 

“But, with a brain weakened by all the poetical trash you have 
read and written, you have made an idiot of yourself. Instead of 
taking your course of Carrington, asI should a course of medicinal 
waters, and gaining a world of benefit therefrom, you rave and 
howl and rant and inundate me with a hailstorm of letters. It 
puzzles me how on earth you can have contrived to make her 
break through her undeviating principles in the matter of your 
babyish post-office. I cannot comprehend under what pressure 
she has consented to put her hand to any correspondence more 
compromising than the above. On the whole, I really think that 
age must be dimming her faculties. Let me see, she was supposed 
to be nineteen, though we only have her word for it, when she 
first came to Lippleford. That was fourteen yearsago, which would 
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make her, at the lowest computation, thirty-three. In short, were 
she a modern Hindoo, or a heroine of Shakespeare’s time, she 
might have been your mother. I think I can explain her 
unwonted frivolity now. She has noticed some silver threads in 
the black night of her glorious hair—do you think any fool could 
not write your balderdash if he tried?—or she has found that 
rambles under the starry skies of the summer nights induce a 
rheumatic stiffness in the joints; or it may have been Dickey’s 
whistle ; but she has suddenly realised how old she is. It is the 
final flickering of the fading torch. Her kingdom is slipping from 
her grasp, and, in her desperate struggle to retain her tottering 
throne, she is allowing an unwonted licence to her subjects. 

“ You have shown yourself a fool, old man, in this wild romance. 
And you did wrong, very wrong, in writing to me on the subject. 
There are some things that should never be told, however much 
the silence may chafe your self-love. Men of the world never 
speak of these things. Only boys boast of broken hearts and 
conquered dames. But don’t fret, you will grow out of the habit. 
And the sooner the better, for it is a very bad one. 

“And now we come to your projected flight. Well, I say fly, 
put on your wings and fly the moment you receive this. Yet 
first try the little experiment that I now describe. Take your 
punt and cross into paradise once more, and do it about four in 
the afternoon, when the declining sun is at the hottest point of 
the twenty-four hours. Steal once more through the honest 
farmer’s baking meadows, but penetrate a little farther ; go on till 
you come to the great chestnut tree. Here, in the shadow of its 
long swinging branches, you will find the farmer’s cows, knee deep 
in the cool waters of the brook. Select some large-eyed, fawn- 
faced Alderney, and pour your burning plans into her great drowsy 
ears. Describe those softer climes you tell me of, paint the glories 
of the azure sky and the emerald seas, trot out every metaphor in 
your common-place book, every dazzling image from your immortal 
dead, fall on your knees, if you like, and but prevail on her to fly 
with you. Can you read my parable? If the tranquil beast 
consents and follows you, take it as a happy augury, and speed on 
the wings of love to your enchanter and repeat your passionate 
pleadings. But, if your friend the cow should decline, and with 
slowly twitching tail and munching mouth hear you out unmoved, 
be warned, and save your vast conceit from a cruel stab. 

“Why, my love-sick boy, if she—not the cow, the other—had 
meant flying, would she not have flown years upon years ago? 
Has she not been asked to fly by half the gentry round? She 
loves to be asked to fly. It is the crowning stone of these little 
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episodes, She sets more store by this request than all the rest of 
the story. She will not be angry. But she will no more leave 
her meadow than the black-muzzled Alderney; and I fear that 
when she has wrung the project from your trembling lips, she will 
show you that the play is over, that it is time to ring down the 
curtain on your dainty little comedietta; and begin to cast her 
lustrous eyes about her garden forcing frames for another seedling. 
Digest my parable, and save yourself this last mortification. 
“Your affectionate and well-wishing friend and cousin, 
“ GEORGE.” 


It was a good letter. A few little touches in it made me 
chuckle as I wrote them; and it pleased me to think that my pen 
had not grown rusty for want of use. I almost wished he would 
show a part of it—of course not the part that concerned me—to 
his mother. How my poor uncle would have laughed over it! 
Phew! I breathe again; I have blown the sickly odour of the 
boy’s romance out of my chambers. But, lord, lord, how old and 
cynical the boy has made me feel! And he will hate me for 
shattering his goldendream. He willspurn his lesson-book. He 
has not learnt to kiss the rod. But in the course of time his 
wounds will heal, and he will come to bless his kind physician. 


And this, this is my reward: 


“Oh, my cousin, what a letter you have written me! And you 
would have me go into the world’s bitter school and study the 
hard hearts of men, that when I get to your time-lichened years 
I too may twang my lyre to such harsh notes as these. And you 
tell me to burn your terrible epistle. Were it not wiser to glaze 
and frame it, and hang it over my storm-tossed pillow, that 
morning and night I might gaze on its scalding periods? Shall 
I not hold it as my hair-shirt and stinging scourge, through 
many years to come? MayI not send it to the printers, and have 
ten thousand copies printed in a leaded type that all may read, 
and despatch one to every parsonage house in England? Oh, heart 
of granite! Passionless, pitiless disciple of a worldly wisdom, 
learn the truth concerning this twice-injured lady. Mrs. 
Carrington left Lippleford last May for the entire summer. 
Poor old C. had been bad with bronchitis, and the doctors ordered 
him tothe Engadine for six months. Naturally his wife went 
with him. We have been sitting under a raucous-voiced Irishman 
these many weary months. The vicarage is let to an Exeter 
butcher, and his portly consort has supplied the only light that 
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I have seen passing over the shaven lawns of the vicarage gardens. 
I was but trying my maiden pen, gentle cousin. Yet have I 
drawn thee well. I confess I had lent a curious ear to certain 
whispers in the past which coupled thy name with her’s. Thanks 
and thanks again. You have encouraged me when my heart was 
flagging with doubt and distrust of myself. But now I shall gird 
up my loins and attack the magnum opus. For I am going to 
write a novel—and a novel with a strong love interest. 
“Ever your devoted and grateful pupil, 
“ FRANK,” 


W. B. Maxwett. 
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Maurice de Sare. 


Asour the middle of the year 1695, a strange story began to 
circulate among the different Courts of Germany. Sophia-Dorothea, 
wife of the Electoral Prince of Hanover, had been suddenly 
arrested at her husband’s order and sent a prisoner to the fortress 
of Ahlden. In addition to this, Count Philip von Kénigsmarck, 
the princess’s reputed lover, who had been staying in Hanover 
when her arrest took place, had suddenly disappeared. The 
latter had been a well-known figure in German society, and his 
mysterious fate gave rise to much speculation. It seemed, how- 
ever, as if the question would remain unanswered ; for the Court 
of Hanover, which alone could speak as one having authority, 
maintained an obstinate silence. The gallant Philip, who had 
possessed a double portion of the traditional recklessness and 
violence of his race, had not been without his detractors; and it 
is not improbable that many sober-minded people congratulated 
themselves on his disappearance from the haunts of men. But 
there was one person who was determined to solve the mystery ; 
this was his sister Aurora. She remembered that among her 
brother’s friends had been that powerful prince, Augustus, the 
Elector of Saxony. The young Countess Aurora therefore betook 
herself to Dresden to enlist his sympathies in her behalf. 
Augustus readily complied. His despatches to Hanover soon 
crew so peremptory that it seemed not improbable that hostilities 
would ensue between the two Courts. The Electoral Prince of 
Hanover, however, still declined to return a definite answer as to 
the fate of Count Philip. As Mr. Stepney, the English ambassador 
at Dresden, put it, Prince George replied like Cain: “AmI my 
brother’s keeper?” But though Aurora’s mission in this respect 
was unsuccessful, it produced very grave results in another way. 
Aurora von Kénigsmarck was one of the most beautiful women of 
her time; and her personal graces were heightened by the possession 
of extraordinary intellectual abilities. Augustus speedily became 
fascinated by his lovely visitor, and before long laid himself at 
her feet. At that time there was nothing degrading attached to 
the character of a prince’s mistress. It was a position rather to 
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be sought after by a cultured and ambitious woman who wished 
to take a part in politics and diplomacy. It was more than 
probable that Augustus, in addition to his present dignities, 
would be elected King of Poland on the death of the then 
monarch, John Sobieski. He would thus become one of the 
greatest princes of Northern Europe. After a very slight 
resistance, the Countess Aurora accepted his proposals. For a 
space she enjoyed all the splendours which an extravagant and 
infatuated lover could lavish on her; and on October 28th, 1696, 
at Goslar, she gave birth to a child who was baptized by the 
name of Maurice. Such, briefly, were the circumstances which led 
to the great French Marshal’s appearance on the stage of life. 

The little Maurice, for whose education his father liberally 
provided, passed his childhood partly in Germany, partly in 
Poland. When he reached his twelfth year, Augustus, who had 
been elected King of Poland in 1697, resolved to give him a 
commission in the Saxon army. The war of the Spanish succes- 
sion was then in progress ; Saxony had joined the league against 
France, and Maurice’s first efforts were thus made against the 
troops he was destined in after years to lead so frequently to 
victory. The following is the Marshal’s own naif account of his 
entry into the profession of arms: 

“On January 5th, 1709, Count Schulenburg came into my 
room and told me, in the king’s name, that his Majesty had made 
up his mind that I was to be a soldier, for which I ought to thank 
him very much, and that we were to go to Court the next 
morning. I was wild with joy, chiefly because I thought that 
now I should not have a tutor any more. Schulenburg had had 
a uniform made for me; I put it on, and also equipped myself 
with a broad leather belt, to which was fastened a long sword. 
A pair of jack-boots completed my array, and I was then con- 
ducted to Court to kiss hands. The King asked about my know- 
ledge of geometry and my skill in drawing. ‘All the plans sent 
to me,’ said he to Schulenburg, ‘must be drawn up by his own 
hand.’ He added, ‘ You must shake him up pretty roughly ; that 
will harden him. As a beginning, you will make him do the 
whole march to Flanders on foot.’ This was not at all to my 
taste; I had much rather have been put in the cavalry, and 
I ventured to make a suggestion to that effect: but I was 
roughly refused. The King, moreover, said to Schulenburg, 
‘You must allow no one to carry his arms—his shoulders are 
quite broad enough for him to carry them himself. And, above 
all, don’t let him pay anybody to mount guard for him, unless he 
is seriously ill.’ I was astonished that the King, usually so kind, 
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should talk to-day like an Arab slave-driver; but, when I 
remembered that now I should not have a tutor any more, I forgot 
all my troubles and felt the happiest of men.” 

The King was resolved to make Maurice go in for soldiering 
in earnest, and the young gentleman found his first experiences 
of military glory very trying. His feet became covered with 
blisters, and the heavy pike scarred his shoulder with bruises. 
Moreover, and this must have been the unkindest cut of all, he 
still had a tutor, cunningly disguised under the name of gentil- 
homme, who—there must have been much significance in this— 
was the brother of his old tutor, M. Destéte. Maurice, with the 
Saxon detachment, reached the seat of war early in 1709, and 
took his place under the command of Prince Eugene. He took 
part in the campaigns of 1709 and 1710, and by his earnestness 
and activity succeeded in attracting the personal notice of the 
ereat Austrian general. When the army went into winter 
quarters, Maurice resumed his studies. A rigorous code of in- 
structions was drawn up for his benefit; but he must have dis- 
played as much strategic ability in evading the designs of his 
pedagogue as he subsequently showed in his campaigns against 
the Duke of Cumberland. To the end of his days he was barely 
able to spell a single word correctly. 

In 1711 he returned home, and the King soon after issued an 
edict creating him Count of Saxony, and settling on him a 
pension of 1000 crowns a year. In 1712 he accompanied his 
father to the siege of Stralsund, where Charles XII. had en- 
trenched himself against the united armies of Prussia, Poland, 
and Denmark. So eminently did Maurice distinguish himself in 
one of the assaults on the city that early in 1713 he was appointed 
colonel of a regiment of cuirassiers. 

Maurice de Saxe was now in his seventeenth year. The youth, 
tall and strong for his age, was a true Kénigsmarck. He loved 
the fatigues and excitement of war, and early gave tokens that 
he possessed the ability to plan as well as to carry out great 
enterprises. Unfortunately, as frequently happens with characters 
of this kind, to him inactivity meant ruin. The licentiousness 
and brutality which made the father infamous throughout Europe 
did not fail to reproduce themselves in the son. In times of 
peace they shone forth with baleful lustre. The young count, 
scarcely come to man’s estate, began to gain an unenviable 
reputation for all kinds of profligacy. His mother, who now held 
the post of Abbess of Quedlimburg, was quite unable to supply 
her son’s inordinate extravagance. She began to send constant 
appeals to the King to do something for him. Augustus needed 
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every thaler in the treasury for the crowd of harpies who filled 
his palace. Fortunately, however, there was then residing at the 
Court of Dresden, under the monarch’s own paternal eye, a 
wealthy young heiress named Joanna Victoria von Loeben. To 
her, therefore, young Maurice was directed to pay his court. 
His father assisted him by carefully sounding his praises in the 
young lady’s ear, and before long a marriage was arranged 
between the two. It took place on March 12th, 1714. The 
results of the union were miserable in theextreme. The husband 
never pretended to show any affection towards his wife. No 
sooner had he got her revenues into his hands than he began to 
squander them with a prodigality that put all his former ex- 
travagances into the shade. By the year 1718 his creditors were 
compelled to seize his wife’s revenues to satisfy their claims. 
The young Countess Joanna was reduced to such distress that, to 
escape actual want, she was driven to seek an asylum with her 
mother-in-law at Quedlimburg. But the latter was too fond of 
her scapegrace son to believe much against him. After a short 
residence at Quedlimburg, Joanna quarrelled with her mother- 
in-law, and retired to one of her country houses. From this place 
she wrote a pathetic letter to the King, asking his aid; but at the 
same time imploring him not to let her husband, of whose 
violence she was in abject terror, know of her application. It 
would be useless to enter into the miserable dispute that ensued. 
Joanna continued to implore the King’s protection. The Countess 
Aurora, on the other hand, wrote to him to the effect that her 
daughter-in-law was a woman of the most abandoned character, 
and was even then living on her estate of Schénbrunn with a 
lover: The charge, for which there seems to have been no 
foundation, was indignantly denied. At last Maurice resolved to 
end the whole dispute in a summary way. He wrote to his wife 
to say that if she wanted a divorce, he would be perfectly willing 
to take all the blame on himself. The countess yielded, and her 
husband kept his promise to the letter. The countess sent 
in a formal petition to the Lutheran Consistory praying for a 
divorce from her husband. On March 26th, 1721, both parties 
appeared before the court. Joanna accused her husband of 
adultery, and added that his extravagance had crippled her once 
large fortune. The president asked Maurice what he had to say 
in answer. 

“ Absolutely nothing,” responded the young count. 

The president, rather surprised, repeated his question; was 
there no special animosity on the part of the countess ? 

“No,” replied Maurice; “it is true our mutual affection has 
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never been very strong: but the countess has not exaggerated— 
her statements are perfectly correct.” 

After this, there was nothing left for the president but to 
pronounce sentence of divorce. As a minister of God, however, 
he thought he might improve the occasion by adding a few words 
of reproof to so hardened a criminal. But the count stopped him 
at once. 

“Your reverence,” said he, “I know quite well what you are 
going to say; we are every one of us grievous sinners.” 

And with these words he strode out of the building. Not 
content with this disgraceful piece of conduct, Maurice subse- 
quently wrote a letter to his father, in which he described the 
whole affair with much zest, and took great credit to himself for 
his insolence to the president. The young countess subsequently 
married again, and was very happy with her second husband. 
The Comte de Saxe, however, never re-entered the bonds of 
wedlock. Madame de Pompadour once ventured to rally him 
on his aversion to marriage, on which he answered, with 
characteristic rudeness, that he had never met a man of whom 
he would like to be the father, or a woman of whom he would 
care to be the spouse. 

With his divorce, Maurice’s career in Saxony came to an end. 
His father had had enough of him, and suggested that he 
should seek a military career in the service of a foreign state. 
The French service was at that time the most suitable for an 
adventurous young soldier. Several members of the Konigsmarck 
family, moreover, had held commissions in it. To France, there- 
fore, Maurice de Saxe resolved to go. His first application was 
successful, and he soon received the rank of maréchal-de-camp in 
the French army, the pay attached to this being 10,000 livres a 
year. This, however, only gave him the position of a general 
officer. He therefore persuaded his father to buy him, in 
addition, the colonelcy of a regiment. To provide money for this, 
Augustus, whose funds were fearfully low, had to sell one of the 
crown domains. But probably he did not grudge the sacrifice 
which would enable him to get rid of so troublesome a member of 
his family. Aurora yon Kénigsmarck died at Quedlimburg in 
1728. The ambitious hopes, which had actuated her in her first 
connection with Augustus, were disappointed. No sooner had her 
child been born than her royal lover deserted her for a rival, and 
her latter years were spent in poverty and humiliation. 

Maurice de Saxe entered the French service in 1721; but he 
had to wait twenty years for an opportunity of gaining dis- 
tinction. An extraordinary expedition he made to Courland in 
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1725, in hopes of gaining the ducal crown of that province, 
resulted in a fiasco, The war of 1733, in which he held a 
command, ended too soon to give him a chance of exhibiting his 
talents. During nearly the whole of this long period, therefore, 
the Comte de Saxe, as he was usually styled, was compelled to 
console himself with the pleasures of society. His striking 
figure, his vivacious manners, and the great reputation acquired 
from his wild adventures in Northern Europe, made him 
everywhere a man of mark. All contemporary writers speak 
with enthusiasm of his personal appearance. Six feet in height, 
Maurice de Saxe was of a muscular and well-proportioned frame. 
His features were well though roughly cut, and aquiline in 
character; the eyes blue, the brows thick, black, and strongly 
arched; his expression was bold and determined; his glance, 
keen and swift, seemed designed by nature to electrify the souls 
of men, and win the hearts of women. As the Duc de Luynes 
eloquently says of him: “ On disait avec raison qu'il ressemblait a 
Vidée que nous faisons du dieu Mars. Lies paiens en effet auraient 
pu prendre ce modéle pour le dieu de leurs armées.” One can well 
understand how the beautiful and gifted woman whose fate has 
formed a theme for the well-known play by Scribe and Legouvé, 
gave herself to him so unreservedly. But though the Comte de 
Saxe revelled to the full in all the dissipations of the French 
Court, he in no way neglected the studies and exercises necessary 
for one who wished to achieve fame in the profession of arms. 
He mastered the standard works on military science; he paid 
unusual attention to the equipment and drill of his regiment; 
and when recovering from an illness he wrote a short but 
curiously interesting treatise on the art of war, entitled ‘Mes 
Réveries.’ 

At last his opportunity came. On the death of the Emperor, 
Charles VI., in 1740, a league was formed by the chief continental 
powers against his daughter and heiress, Maria Theresa. The 
spirits of Maurice de Saxe rose within him at the gathering of 
the eagles. He was not disappointed. In August, 1741, he 
received an important command in the French army which was 
sent to assist the Elector of Bavaria. So eminently did the 
Comte de Saxe distinguish himself during the next three years, 
that in 1744 Louis XY. raised him to the rank of Marshal of 
France, and gave him the supreme command of the French 
armies. The story of the three great campaigns that followed 
has been too well and too often told by the most eminent 
historians to need more than a brief recapitulation. In 1745 the 
Duke of Cumberland was defeated at Fontenoy, and the French 
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army completed the reduction of the line of fortresses that, like a 
grim row of mighty sentinels, barred the way to the rich valley 
of the Scheldt. In 1746 Brussels and Antwerp were taken, and 
the Austrians, under Prince Charles of Lorraine, defeated at 
Raucoux. In 1747 the Duke of Cumberland, hoping to retrieve 
the laurels of Fontenoy, was beaten at Lawfeldt, and all the 
Austrian Netherlands except Maestricht were in the hands of the 
French. The fall of the latter fortress was only hindered by the 
early conclusion of peace in the ensuing year. 

The brilliant successes gained for the French arms by Marshal 
Saxe aroused the most intense enthusiasm in a country which 
still smarted under the defeats of Blenheim and Oudenarde, of 
Ramilies and Turin. When the Marshal came to Paris after the 
battle of Fontenoy and the capture of Brussels, he was received 
with the wildest demonstrations of delight. At Versailles the 
King stepped from his throne to embrace him before the assembled 
Court ; at the opera he was publicly crowned with a wreath of 
laurel amid the plaudits of the house. Voltaire celebrated the 
occasion with a triumphant ode of victory. Nor were the 
Marshal’s solid rewards to be despised. The King gave him the 
magnificent castle and domain of Chambord, an annual pension of 
40,000 livres, and the governorship of Alsace, a post worth 
120,000 livres a year. After Raucoux, six of the cannon taken in 
the battle were placed in front of the grand entrance of Chambord. 
The King conferred on him the title of “ maréchal-général des 
camps et des armées du roi”—a dignity borne previously by none 
save the great Turenne—and in all public and private documents 
he addressed him as “ mon cousin.” 

From professional military critics Marshal Saxe won the 
highest praise. Frederick the Great spoke of him as a model 
whom all soldiers should copy. The great French Marshal’s 
system had been methodical to the last degree; yet no one could 
deny the completeness of its success. His advances might be 
slow; but they were sure. No point once occupied by the French 
army had been ever retaken by the enemy ; each acquisition had 
been used as a stepping-stone to further conquests. Three 
mighty efforts had been made to check his progress by means of 
a pitched battle; each had resulted in a defeat for his opponents. 
None of his victories had been followed up as vigorously as they 
might have been ; yet by the end of 1747 the Austrian Nether- 
lands, excepting the border fortress of Maestricht, were as fully 
in the possession of France as Artois or Champagne. 

A serious objection has been brought against the claim of 
Marshal Saxe to the title of a great strategist, which demands a 
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brief examination. His exclusive restriction of military opera- 
tions to the Austrian Netherlands has been declared a mistake. 
It would have been far wiser to have merely kept a small 
defensive force on the north-east frontier of France, while the 
bulk of the French army, crossing the Rhine, should have pushed 
on towards Vienna by the valley of the Upper Danube. Such a 
movement, combined with a descent of the Prussians upon Vienna 
from the north, would, it is maintained, have ended the war two 
years earlier. The Marshal, when this was pointed out to him, 
always declared that an advance across the Netherlands was the 
best way to get peace, as this would frighten the Dutch and 
English allies of the Empress-Queen into submission. But, if 
this was the case, why then did he carry out the conquest 
of the Netherlands with such unnecessary care? Why, after 
having captured the first line of fortresses, did he not boldly 
advance against the Dutch frontier in the spring of 1746. That 
Marshal Saxe spent far too much time on the conquest of the 
Netherlands, cannot therefore be denied. What then was his 
reason for doing so? The answer is to be found in the view he 
took of the whole object of the Austrian Succession War. That 
contest had been started with the avowed purpose of depriving 
Maria Theresa of a large portion of her dominions. Prussia had 
occupied and kept Silesia. The King of Sardinia had secured a 
slice of the Austrian possessions in Lombardy. Marshal Saxe, 
therefore, held that it was the duty of France to acquire the 
Austrian Netherlands for herself. Hence the extraordinary care 
he took in completing the conquest of those provinces. This view 
of the war, moreover, coincided exactly with his own ambition. 
It would be a magnificent feat to present his adopted country 
with so fair a gift. To have given the Netherlands to France 
would be to set up a monument of his fame more enduring than 
stone or brass. Nothing proves this so conclusively as his 
extraordinary fury at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, when the 
conquered provinces were restored by Louis XV. The letter he 
wrote on this occasion to the Comte de Maurepas is so interesting, 
and at the same time so characteristic, that a short extract from 
it may perhaps be excused. He says : 

“T am not of much consequence in political matters, and if 
ever my military duties compel me to speak of them, I do not 
expect people to regard my opinions as very valuable. What I 
know and have to tell you, is that the enemy, however strong 
they may be, will find it impossible to force an entry into these 
provinces (the Austrian Netherlands), I am furious at the 
thought of having to surrender them. They form a splendid 
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acquisition, and we shall repent of our folly as soon as we have 
forgotten our present need for peace. I do not think we shall 
be making a bad bargain in going through a few more hardships 
in order to retain an acquisition like this, which will give us 
magnificent ports, millions of men, an impregnable barrier of 
fortresses against our foes, and very little trouble to protect. 
That is my opinion. I know nothing about your infernal 
‘reasons of state.’ I see that the King of Prussia, who seized on 
Silesia, has kept that, and I want us to do the same. I protest 
that I have no wish to interrupt your negotiations, but, until 
reason points to the contrary, let us give back nothing, or else 
very little of what we have won.” 

The writings of the time contain countless notices of the 
Marshal’s minor characteristics as a soldier. At this time, sieges 
were far more frequent than battles. Armies were thus often 
kept in inactivity for months at a time. During these periods 
Marshal Saxe exerted himself to relieve the ennui of the soldiers. 
He established a theatre in the camp, which gave amusing per- 
formances every evening. Sometimes the orders for the army’s 
movements during the next day were announced by the actors at 
the conclusion of the play. Unlike the generals of the time, 
Marshal Saxe was very careful of the lives of his soldiers. When 
a member of his staff suggested an experimental attack on one of 
the enemy’s outposts which would only cost a dozen privates, the 
marshal answered that he would readily give the order if it would 
only cost a dozen generals. The only exception to this was at 
the battle of Lawfeldt. On this occasion, the Marshal, anxious to 
perform a brilliant feat of arms before his sovereign, sent his 
columns to the attack without taking into account the enormous 
strength of the enemy’s position. Marshal Saxe always strenu- 
ously opposed a cruel custom of the time, which consisted in 
burning the suburbs of a town on the approach of the enemy, lest 
it should afford them cover. He thus saved the houses and 
plantations in the outskirts of Brussels in 1746. 

As regards personal bravery, the Comte de Saxe during his 
early years constantly exposed himself so rashly as to incur the 
censure of his superiors. In the year 1716, for instance, he was 
fighting under his father’s orders against the Swedes in Poland. 
One day, while drinking with some officers in an inn at Krosniec, 
he was surprised by the arrival of several hundred hostile cavalry. 
Maurice’s little party, servants included, only numbered twenty 
men; but he at once fortified the inn buildings, and made such 
a desperate resistance against the enemy, that after having beset 
the place for five hours, they retired to fetch some artillery. 
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They left some troopers behind to watch the place. The Comte 
de Saxe had lost three men and was himself wounded in the thigh. 
No sooner, however, had the main body of the enemy retired, 
than he and his “ heroic remnant” sallied forth, cut down the 
hostile sentinels, and, mounting their own horses, galloped off in 
safety. Marshal Saxe retained his love of danger all his life. 
Even when commander-in-chief of the French army at Raucoux, 
he was blamed by the King for having exposed himself like a 
common soldier. On no occasion did his indomitable strength of 
will shine out so conspicuously as at Fontenoy. A few days 
before the battle he had undergone the operation of being tapped 
for the dropsy. He was in frightful pain, and had to keep a 
leaden bullet in his mouth to moderate his intolerable thirst. 
Yet he conducted all the operations of the conflict from a litter. 

Marshal Saxe was more popular with the rank and file of the 
army than with the officers, and the Duc de Luynes hints that he 
ruled more by fear than by love. Many of the officers, however, 
were his political enemies, and were constantly intriguing against 
him at Court. The knowledge of this made him unusually severe 
at times. The Comte de Clermont, for instance, a prince of the 
blood, for a harmless jest on the Marshal’s amorous proclivities, 
was degraded from his post of General of Division. He was 
reinstated on making submission, for the Marshal never bore 
malice. Officers who remained loyal to him, such as the Marquis 
de Valfons, his favourite aide-de-camp, always found him a most 
indulgent master. 

With the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, Maurice de Saxe 
returned to France. The surrender of the Netherlands, won 
with so much care and toil, had been a terrible blow. But his 
fame filled Europe. And in the splendour and stateliness of his 
life at Chambord, he could find some compensation for the 
departed glories of active war. His regiment of Uhlans was 
quartered in barracks built for them in the park, and exercised 
daily under his own eye. No other nobleman in France, not even 
a prince of the blood, enjoyed such a privilege. The banqueting 
hall of the chateau was hung with captured standards. Armed 
sentinels stood at the doors of the Marshal’s suite of apartments, 
and he was constantly attended, like the commander of an army 
at the seat of war, by aides-de-camp and equerries. The stables 
contained four hundred horses for the use of hir<elf, his guests, 
and his personal attendants. Noblemen of rank, great ladies, 
soldiers, statesmen, and men of letters of world-wide repute, 
thronged to share in his magnificent hospitality. Hunting 
parties, open-air fétes, balls, took place every day, aud in a private 
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theatre built in the keep of the chateau, the best companies from 
Paris gave frequent representations. Like the Cardinal de 
Rohan at Saverne, the master of Chambord was far the most 
prominent figure among the brilliant crowd. His lofty stature 
and noble bearing seemed to render him a veritable king of men. 
Yet, in spite of all his love of pomp, for an old comrade the 
Marshal’s welcome never lost its heartiness or his hand its 
warmth. The Marquis de Valfons relates that when he visited 
Chambord, the Marshal in person came every evening to his 
room to talk over their past adventures by flood and field at his 
bedside. 

A constant craving for adventure, a never satisfied ambition 
for success in untried spheres, had been a peculiarity of all the 
Kénigsmarcks. The son of Aurora possessed this characteristic 
of the family in full. With the consciousness of royal blood in 
his veins, moreover, Maurice de Saxe never ceased to long for a 
kingdom of his own. During the early years of his residence in 
France, he had left the arms of Adrienne Lecouvreur to seek a 
problematic crown in Courland. Even when surrounded by the 
splendours of Chambord, hopes of more real empire never left 
him. On one occasion he asked the King for the sovereignty of 
Madagascar, which he engaged to people with German colonists. 
This was declined, owing to the great expense it would involve. 
He then offered to hold the island of Tobago as a tributary 
dependency of the French Crown. When this project fell to the 
ground, he made inquiries as to the possibility of getting himself 
made King of Corsica, through, it is to be presumed, some arrange- 
ment with its then lords, the Genoese. Itis easy to say that these 
projects, especially those relating to the colonies, were chimerical. 
In justice to Marshal Saxe, however, it must be remembered that 
the colonial quarrel between England and France, destined to 
end in the loss of America by the latter, was then beginning. 
Had Louis XV. taken a little more interest in colonial affairs, the 
French flag might still be flying over the battlements of Quebec. 

Allusion has already been made to the evil effects of continued 
inaction in calling into play the darker sides of Maurice’s cha- 
racter. This period of his life is not without its stains. In the 
year 1748, Marshal Saxe had taken under his protection a singer 
at the opera called Marie Rinteau, her stage name being 
Mdlle. Verrieres. She was a very young girl of extraordinary 
loveliness, delicacy, and grace. In the autumn of 1748 she gave 
birth to a daughter who was christened Aurora. The Marshal 
seems to have broken off his intimacy with her for some time 
after this event. Believing that she was actually abandoned, 
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Marie devised a curious plan to bring back her errant lover. 
The Marshal was then travelling in Germany. ‘“ Suppose,” 
thought she, “that on his return he were to find the simple and 
timid chorus-singer grown into a brilliant actress, able not only 
to inflame by her beauty, but to enthrall by her talents; would 
not this have the effect of bringing back the wanderer to her 
feet?” She at once put her scheme into execution. 

The young dramatic poet, Marmontel, who was then in Paris, 
occasionally gave lessons in declamation to theatrical aspirants. 
Mdlle. Verriéres obtained an introduction to him, and under his 
fostering care made great progress. Now comes the curious part 
of the story. Marmontel did not enjoy the reputation of a Joseph. 
Some time before this he had entered into a liaison with a cast-off 
favourite of the Marshal’s, an actress named Mdlle. Navarre. The 
Comte de Saxe, who had not yet intended to abandon Marie 
Rinteau, soon heard that she was in the habit of paying daily 
visits to Marmontel. He at once concluded that she had deserted 
him for the enterprising young poet, and fell into a paroxysm of 
rage. He stopped payment of the annual sum he had previously 
allowed her, took a solemn oath never to set eyes on her again, 
and hastened towards Paris, breathing vengeance against her 
supposed seducer. 

Arrived at Paris, the Marshal, to the intense amusement of his 
friends, raved like a Bedlamite. “Il allait disant dans le monde,” 
says Marmontel in his amusing Memoirs, “a la cour, et au roi lui- 
méme, que ce petit insolent de poéte lui prenait toutes ses 
maitresses.” Marmontel was aghast at the storm his inadver- 
tence had aroused. Conscious, however, of his integrity in the 
matter, he girded up his loins and openly declared his readiness, 
if publicly insulted, to meet the hero of Fontenoy in mortal 
combat. Fortunately the intervention of mutual friends pre- 
vented so serious a dénouement. The Marshal’s wrath was 
appeased without bloodshed. But though he subsequently 
became reconciled with Marmontel, he persisted in his resolution 
not to see Marie Rinteau or her child again. The latter, it is 
interesting to note, married a M. Dupin de Francueil, and was 
grandmother of the celebrated novelist, Georges Sand. 

In his affair with Marie Rinteau, Marshal Saxe had rendered 
himself ridiculous. In his conduct towards Madame Favart, he sank 
to the lowest extremity of baseness. The latter’s maiden name 
was Justine Duronceray. She first attracted the Marshal’s notice 
while a member of the camp theatre in 1747. Becoming alarmed 
at his importunities, she fled to Brussels. The Marshal, infuriated 
by her resistance, threatened to have her brought back by a 
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squadron of hussars. She at once left Brussels and made her 
way to Paris. Her husband unfortunately had still remained in 
Flanders. The theatre at Brussels had been under his manage- 
ment. He had held it at a rent of one hundred and fifty ducats 
a year, which had been regularly paid. Suddenly, however, the 
proprietor of the theatre presented a demand for extra expenses, 
amounting in all to twenty-six thousand francs. That this step 
was instigated by Marshal Saxe is more than probable. A writ 
was issued against Favart, but he escaped across the frontier into 
France, where he remained in hiding. The Marshal proceeded 
with his designs. In the hope of separating Favart from his wife, 
he proposed to the former employment at Lunéville in Lorraine, 
and sent offers of money to Justine, who was then living in 
comparative poverty in Paris. His offers were refused by both 
husband and wife. Favart found refuge at Strasburg. Justine 
obtained an engagement at the Comédie italienne. 

The Marshal’s first plan had failed, but circumstances played 
into his hands. Justine earnestly longed to see her husband again. 
She therefore made arrangements to meet him in Lorraine and 
left the theatre. Marshal Saxe resolved to seize the opportunity. 
An extraordinary plot was devised. Justine’s father, M. 
Duronceray, was mad, and had been living for some time at an 
asylum at Senlis. He had contracted an unreasonable hatred of 
his daughter, and his ravings were now employed to accuse her 
of having left the theatre in order to carry on a disgraceful 
intimacy with Favart, to whom it was asserted she had never 
been married. A lettre de cachet was obtained, and Justine was 
arrested at Commercy by an agent of the secret police named 
Meunier. She was eventually taken by him to a convent at 
Angers, where she was kept in close confinement. The unfor- 
tunate actress at first attributed her troubles solely to her father. 
She first sent a message to her mother-in-law. telling the latter 
to get her (Justine’s) marriage certificate and take it to the 
minister, D’Argenson. This, she said, would show the legality 
of her marriage, and amply disprove the accusations made against 
her. So far from suspecting Marshal Saxe of complicity in the 
affair, she told her mother-in-law to go at once and ask his aid. 
She soon recovered from her delusion. During her incarceration 
at Angers the Marshal’s letters began to assume a tone there was 
no mistaking. He spoke contemptuously of her affection for 
Favart, and hinted at other means by which she might regain 
her liberty. Justine’s eyes were opened. She boldly taxed the 
Marshal with being the author of her misfortunes, and denounced 
his insidious proposals in the most indignant terms, The 
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Marshal replied in a tone of injured innocence. He cause her 
arrest! He was working night and day for her release. To 
make her believe this, to appear in the réle of a protector from 
injustice was, in fact, the whole object of his plot. But she was 
not to be deceived by such palpable falsehoods. As her imprison- 
ment continued, she began to reproach him so bitterly that he 
became seriously alarmed. It would never do to irritate his 
victim beyond all hope of reconciliation. He therefore used his 
influence at court to get her released. After a short interval she 
was allowed to leave the convent and retire to Issoudun. On 
June 1st, 1750, the lettre de cachet was cancelled, and Justine was 
at liberty to resume her theatrical life. The Marshal subse- 
quently tried to reinstate himself in her favour by assuming all 
the credit of her release; but he was not successful.* 

In spite of his immense popularity it must not be supposed 
that Marshal Saxe was without personal enemies. The higher 
French nobility had, from the first, denounced him as a foreigner 
and an adventurer. His rough manners unsuited him for the 
dainty courtesies of the Paris salons, and to the end of his life he 
was more at home in a camp than in a palace. Moreover, he was 
always intensely proud in his demeanour. In spite of the 
bar sinister, he never forgot that he was a king’s son, and 
he demanded from the French aristocracy the deference due to a 
prince of the blood. His elevation to the supreme command 
aroused the most bitter jealousy in military circles, and his 
unvarying success in the field drove his rivals to madness. By the 
year 1747, according to a contemporary writer, the whole court 
was united against him in a league of hate. That the King 
remained his friend is, when one considers the weak character of 
this monarch, almost inexplicable. All that the most malicious 
ingenuity could devise was employed to destroy the Marshal’s 
reputation. He was accused of prolonging the war for his own 
advantage; of misunderstanding the objects of the campaign; of 
plundering the inhabitants of Belgium like another Menzel. The 
lead in the attack against him was taken by the princes of the blood, 
more especially by the well-known Louis-Francois de Bourbon, Prince 
de Conti. The latter, a man of violent and ambitious character, 
had greatly distinguished himself in Italy. He was furious when 
the post of commander-in-chief was given to the Comte de Saxe. 
The prince at once placed himself at the head of that party who 
decried the war in Flanders as useless, and demanded in its place 
an advance across the Rhine through Germany. The quarrel 


* For the plot against Madame Favart, and the correspondence between 
her and Marshal Saxe, see ‘ Manuscrit trouvé 4 la Bastille,’ Paris, 1789. 
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came to a head in July, 1747. The prince had received the 
command of a division of the French army which was stationed 
on the Rhine in order to guard against a possible movement of the 
Austrians in this direction. Marshal Saxe regarded this force 
as a mere adjunct to the army in Flanders, and frequently 
ordered the Prince de Conti to send heavy detachments in this 
direction to his support. The prince bitterly resented his 
subordinate position. At length he forbade his officers to make 
any movements to the north except by his special authority. 
The commander-in-chief at once wrote an indignant letter to the 
minister of war, pointing out that the prince’s order might have 
caused the French army to suffer a severe defeat. It was 
impossible for Louis XV. to allow the leadership of his forces to 
be divided between two such irreconcilable enemies, and the 
Prince de Conti was ordered to resign his command. The impor- 
tance of this quarrel will soon appear. 

The September of 1750 was distinguished by a series of 
magnificent fetes at Chambord. Never since the days of Francis I. 
had the castle sheltered within its walls a more brilliant throng. 
The great Mademoiselle de Sens, a princess of the royal house 
of Condé, had come thither with an escort of noble ladies, and to 
provide amusement for his highborn guests the Marshal surpassed 
himself. His strength had been somewhat impaired by disease, 
but his bearing was as gallant as ever, and the most careful 
observer would have prophesied him many years of life. Two 
months later all France was astounded by the news that the 
hero of Fontenoy had died at Chambord of an attack of fever. 
Scarcely, however, had the official report of his death been 
published, when a rumour arose that it was really due to a wound 
recently received by him in a duel with the Prince de Conti. 

The exact truth will never be known. But the balance of 
authority tends to support the popular rumour that the great 
French Marshal’s death was due to the sword of the Prince de 
Conti. It must, in the first place, be remembered that it was 
customary to conceal the facts of duels between persons of 
distinction, especially when they ended fatally. In 1748, for 
instance, the Comte de Coigny was killed in a duel near Versailles 
by the Prince de Dombes; yet the official report ascribed the 
count’s death to a carriage accident. How much more necessary 
would it have been to conceal the facts connected with so eminent 
a person as Marshal Saxe. The story of the duel, moreover, 
has been told by Grimm in his historical memoirs, and is 


curiously corroborated by a tradition formerly current at 
Chambord itself. 
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Towards the end of November, 1750, the Comte de Friesen, a 
nephew of Marshal Saxe, and Frederick Grimm, the eminent 
literary critic, were staying at Chambord. Early one morning, a 
travelling carriage, preceded by a mounted courier, entered the 
park. It stopped at the beginning of the avenue, and two 
strangers got out. The courier dismounted, and made his way to 
the chateau with a letter which he directed should be delivered 
to the Marshal at once. The latter, who had not been long 
awake, no sooner read it, than he dressed himself, hurriedly 
arranged some papers, and then left the chateau by a side door. 
He took his aide-de-camp, but forbade the Comte de Friesen to 
follow him. The Marshal and his attendant went down the 
avenue to meet the two strangers. After a short conversation the 
party then retired to a glade in the forest, where an old peasant 
saw the Marshal and one of the strangers draw their swords and 
prepare to engage. Meanwhile the Comte de Friesen had 
remained at the chateau, a prey to grave anxiety. The sudden 
arrival of the two strangers and the Marshal’s agitation filled him 
with alarm. After waiting in one of the rooms for a little time 
the suspense became unbearable. He threw the Marshal’s 
injunction to the winds and rushed out into the park. It was too 
late. He only reached the avenue to be confronted by some men 
carrying a litter on which the Marshal was lying badly wounded. 
Of the two strangers no sign was left. They had in fact 
re-entered their carriage and driven off the moment the duel was 
ended. The Marshal’s first words, however, revealed the identity 
of his antagonist and the cause of his hurt. 

“Is the Prince de Conti still here?” said he, opening his eyes 
at the passionate exclamations of his nephew. “Teli him I bear 
him no ill-will. Fetch Sénac; I fear he will arrive too late; but 


I want to see my friend. Keep what has passed in the most 
profound secrecy.”* 


* See Grimm, ‘Mémoires historiques,’ Paris, 1830. There is a little 
mistake in his narrative which demands notice. He says that Mdlle. de 
Sens, a daughter of the Prince de Condé—* Mademoiselle” is here a kind 
of title, like “ Monsieur” when applied to the king’s brother—made the 
Prince de Conti and Marshal Saxe promise that they would not fight a 
duel in her lifetime. It was, Grimm continues, owing to her death in 
1750, that the Prince de Conti came to Chambord in that year with a 
challenge ready drawn up. Mademoiselle de Sens, however, died in 1765. 
There was a Mademoiselle de la Roche-sur-Yon, an aunt of the Prince 
de Conti, who, curiously enough, died on November 20th, 1750, a few days 
before the fatal duel took place. Ought the story of the promise to be 
applied to her? It is impossible to answer this question. Grimm, whose 
memoirs were written in his old age and more than forty years after the 
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The Marshal was carried to his bed stricken to the death. 
Sénac, his private physician, did all he could to save him; but 
there was no hope, and the wounded man sank rapidly. Great 
professional soldiers have rarely failed to manifest some religious 
feeling in the hour of death. Tilly, the sacker of Magdeburg, 
struck down by a Swedish bullet at the passage of the Lech, 
died at Ingolstadt with his lips pressed to the crucifix, and the 
pious ejaculation, “In te speravi, Domine, non confundar in 
eternum!” The noble-hearted Schulenburg, Maurice’s first 
instructor in the art of war, passed away with an eloquent 
thanksgiving to the Providence that had guided him through the 
toils and dangers of his eventful life. Francis Trenck, the famous 
Pandour leader of the Austrian Succession War, when he felt his 
end approaching, took the vows of a Capuchin friar, so that, 
he exclaimed, half in humour, half in superstition, the devil 
might be disappointed of his poor soul to which he had looked 
forward with such pleasure to having. But in the death of 
Maurice de Saxe, the slightest vestige of religious sentiment will 
be sought in vain. Louis XV., with that curious zeal for the 
externals of religion, which he retained even amidst the enormities 
of the Pare aux cerfs, was deeply grieved that his favourite 
Marshal should die a Lutheran. He hurriedly sent the Marshal's 
old fellow-soldier, the Comte de Loewendahl, himself a convert to 
Catholicism, to try and bring the dying man to the true faith. 
The mission was unsuccessful. It must not, however, be 
supposed that this refusal to change his creed inferred any 
definite religious belief on the Marshal’s part. The man had no 
hopes, no faith, and no regrets. He had lived a bold, reckless, 
brutal life; and he died the same. “Doctor!” said he to 
Sénac, shortly before he expired, “life is only a dream. Mine 
has been short; but it has been a good one.” In the morning 
of November 30th, 1750, he passed away. 

The early years of Louis XV. are rich in interesting figures. 
There is white-haired Fleury, with one foot in the grave, plotting 
and scheming to the very last; there is Voltaire, with his 
withering smile, and Vauvenargues, beloved of gods and men, 
with the shadow of an early death upon his brow; there is 
D’Argenson, gloomy of mien, already seeing the doom that 





events described, may have confused the two. There is a letter in his 
‘ Correspondance littéraire,’ a work quite distinct from, and much better 
known than the ‘Mémoires historiques,’ which ascribes the Marshal’s 
death to a very different cause. This letter was probably written by 
Diderot or some other of Grimm’s coadjutors. 
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overhangs the old French Monarchy, and Richelieu pursuing his 
constant round of vicious pleasure with the avidity of a beast of 
prey ; and there is the exquisite Pompadour, just beginning to 
lay the foundations of her fatal influence, But among all the 
glittering throng there is none so conspicuous as Maurice de Saxe, 
with his brawny limbs, his martial air, his intense virility. 
A true son of the Vikings, he belonged to the men who in 
primitive times have founded empires. Placed in the artificial 
life of a modern age, the hero degenerated into the ruffian and the 
profligate. His youth was spent in the most dissolute court in 
Europe; his manhood in a society where a good man and a 
virtuous woman were alike unknown. He made no pretence to 
principle. His life was stained with violence; his character 
ingrained with brutality. But he was a splendid soldier and a 
loyal friend. He gave France three years of glory, for which, 
followed as they were by the ignominy of the Seven Years’ War, 
that great crime of the Bourbons, he is gratefully remembered by 
a chivalrous nation. 
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Che Puia. 


Ir was the noon of a still and sunny day of summer when a party 
of settlers, of whom I, who write this narrative, was one, were 
making their way along the banks of the Waikato, in the North 
Island of New Zealand. It so chanced that I had ridden forward 
a little ahead of the waggon and the remainder of the party, and, 
reining my horse upon the summit of a ridge of wooded ground, 
looked suddenly upon a strange and striking scene. 

The valley sloped on all sides downwards to a little lake, in 
steps or terraces of snow-white silica, which had been deposited 
in the lapse of ages by the waters of a score or more of giant 
fountains, which at intervals along the terraces threw up their 
sparkling waters in the sun. These boiling geysers—or, as the 
natives call them, puias—were the first in my experience, and the 
beauty of the sight was of a kind which I could never have 
imagined. Vast, yet fairy-like, these fountains of the Titans 
rose in throngs impossible to count, because their number every 
instant varied; even as the eye rested upon one, the jet would 
sink into its crater, while in a spot a moment before vacant 
another fountain was to be seen dancing in mid-air. From the 
crest of each a cloud of white steam floated slowly off on the still 
air. The steam was white, but the water of the spouting 
columns was of the deepest sapphire, which became a paler and 
yet paler azure as it cascaded down the terraces and flowed into 
the lake, over whose heated surface hung a veil of faint blue 
mist. 

The caravan came up, with my companions. They shared my 
admiration to the full; but, unlike myself, they were contented 
with a distant view. We had had a tiring march since daybreak, 
and not a man of them would volunteer to join me in a climb into 
the valley in order to inspect the pucas near at hand. On this, 
however, I had set my mind. We were to halt some hours upon 
the spot for rest and dinner, as well as for some slight matters of 
repair about the waggon. Accordingly, when the horses had been 
unbridled and turned loose to graze, and while our native guides 
were busy splitting wood to build a fire, cutting rashers from a 
side of bacon, and bringing out the kettle and the gridiron, I 
started off alone into the valley. ' 
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The distance to the nearest puia was not over half a mile; but 
the descent at first was steep and rugged, and I made my wa 
but slowly. As soon, however, as I reached the highest of the 
terraces, the nature of the ground completely changed. It was 
now a crisp, baked surface, full of cracks and fissures, from many 
of which spirted jets of steam. I did not know the risk of 
walking heedlessly upon this thin and treacherous crust, which is 
liable at any moment to give way beneath the traveller’s foot and 
to let him plunge beyond redemption into some horrible abyss. 
Luckily, however, though I stepped without the slightest caution, 
I reached the puca without accident and stood beside its spouting 
fountain. 

The jet, which was about a yard in thickness and some twenty 
feet in height, rushed with a tremendous hiss, or rather roaring, 
from its crater on the summit of a slightly elevated mound, 
exactly like a miniature volcano, down the sides of which the 
overflowing water poured in torrents to the lower terraces, and 
thence into the lake. I dipped my finger in the water, but 
withdrew it with a cry of pain; it was absolutely boiling hot. 
As I chanced to stand to leeward of the fountain, the cloud of 
steam which drifted from its summit was above my head and kept 
me in a drizzling shower of rain. I felt a lively curiosity to look 
down into the crater; but this, while the jet was spouting, was of 
course impossible. There was, however, not a hundred yards 
away, another puia which had been playing as I descended, but 
had now sunk underground. To this, accordingly, I turned my 
steps, and, ascending its low mound, looked down into the empty 
crater. 

The outside of the mound was comparatively rugged; but the 
interior was as smooth as polished marble and as white as snow— 
as snow on which the setting sun has cast a rosy lustre of the 
most ethereal tinge. I have seen the inside of a sea-shell look 
exactly like it, but nothing else that I can think of. In form 
the crater was a funnel of some five-and-twenty yards diameter, 
with sides which sloped abruptly to the centre, where the shaft, 
which measured about five feet across, descended like a well. 

So far my observations led me. Then, with the most startling 
suddenness, my inspection was cut short. 

The margin of the crater where I stood was formed of over- 
hanging juts of silica, as brittle as glass. Alas! I did not know 
it, and I took no heed. Stooping forward to look down into the 
funnel, I threw all my weight with suddenness upon one foot; 
the jut on which it rested broke off short, and my foot descended 
on the slippery surface of the crater. I staggered—struggled to 
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regain my balance—but in vain. The very effort, like a reeling 
skater’s, completed my disaster; I swung half round, and fell full- 
length upon the side of the incline. 

For a second or two I remained stationary. Then I felt that I 
was sliding—slowly but surely sliding—down the shelving funnel 
towards the mouth of the abyss. 

With a ery of terror, I threw out my arms in a convulsive 
search of something to arrest my progress; but the projections 
of the margin were already out of reach, and my fingers only 
slipped upon the polished walls of the declivity, which grew 
steeper and steeper as they approached the chasm, which now, 
like a monstrous jaw, seemed gaping to receive me. A moment 
more, and with the horrible intestinal sense of falling from a 
height I dropped like a plummet into the darkness of the gulf. 

For one instant, in extremity of horror, I felt that I was lost ; 
the next, I was aware that something unexpected had occurred. 
I was no longer falling. What had happened? 

As a rule, a geyser-shaft is as perpendicular as a coal-pit’s, but 
sometimes, by mere chance, the shaft deflects and forms an 
angle at no great distance from the surface; and such was the 
case here. For twelve or fifteen feet the shaft descended 
vertically; then it ended on a slightly shelving floor of rock, 
from the edge of which a larger tunnel, black and steep, sank 
down into the very bowels of the earth. This ledge, or landing- 
place, received me as I fell; and thus, by the merest freak of 
fortune, it happened that, though bruised and shaken, I escaped 
the fate, which otherwise I must have met, of being dashed to 
pieces on the spot. 

I felt a movement of relief—of joy. Yet had I cause for 
exultation? I gathered myself up, and looked about me. 

There, above me, was the opening of the shaft, beneath a circle 
of clear sky, in which, to my surprise, a star was shining, though 
the time was noon. My wonder was, however, only momentary ; 
the effect, I knew, arose from looking up the tunnel of the shaft 
—as, in the broadest sunshine, the moon and stars are visible 
from the bottom of a well. A more momentous observation 
seized my notice; the interior of the shaft, wet, slippery and 
shining, presented neither crevice nor projection. Even as I 
looked I realised the horror of the fate before me. Escape was 
impossible—I was the captive of the geyser! Beside the rocky 
ledge on which I stood—a space about a yard in width—I could 
perceive, as my sight became accustomed to the feeble gleam 
which fell into the chasm, the awful throat of the abyss, 
descending, Avernus-like, for all I knew, into the very gulfs of 
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fire. From the gorge a faint steam rose like mist, and in the 
utter stillness I could hear, far down, the sound of gurgitating 
waters. In a little while—how long I could not tell—the 
moment of eruption would return and flood the chasm. I should 
be drowned—drowned like a trapped rat; no, horror !—drowning 
is not an instant death, and the abyss would have become a 
bubbling cauldron. J should be boiled alive! 

As the horror of this thought broke on me, my veins ran chill 
within me, and I shook from head to foot, as if with ague. Sick 
and dizzy, for many minutes I remained, like a man paralysed, 
incapable of thought or motion, yet conscious—conscious even 
to the keenest torture—of the flight of every moment. An 
expectation—a suspense unutterable—strained every nerve to 
agony. The instants numbered by my fevered pulses seemed to 
fall upon my heart like drops of melted lead. My ears were 
strained to catch the far, faint sound of the abysmal waters—a 
sound which might be changed at any instant to the roar which 
would anticipate my doom. 

At last, with the spasmodic effort of a dreamer starting from 
the clutches of a nightmare, I roused my mind into exertion. 
Was I doomed—inevitably doomed ?—was there no possible 
escape before me? I turned my eyes again upon the shaft. 

It was, as I have said, about five feet in width. A little 
narrower, and I might have had a chance of freedom ; by setting 
my back against one wall of the ascent and my hands and 
knees against the opposite, I might gradually have worked my 
body upwards, as a chimney-sweeper’s boy goes up a stack. As 
it was, however, the attempt was idle. Unable to employ my 
knees in climbing, I could not raise myself a foot above the ledge. 

Then another gleam of hope shot through my mind. Could 
I cut notches in the walls, and so ascend, as by a ladder? I 
pulled out my hunting-knife and prepared to try its point upon 
the surface. Then I stood hesitating, knife in hand, afraid to 
make the trial and find my last hope taken from me. Yet the 
surface, though so polished, might quite possibly turn out friable 
and earthy. At last I struck the point against it; a shudder 
ran through every fibre of my frame; it was as hard as adamant 
—the steel blade barely scratched it. In a passion of despair I 
struck with all my force against the flinty wall; the blade 
snapped short and fell with a ringing noise into the depths of the 
abyss, where I heard it strike from side to side as it descended. 
At last, as if it reached some vast unfathomable space, the sound 
ceased suddenly, and I heard no more. 

Up to this moment I had forborne to cry for help; at heart I 
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knew too well that it was useless. The camp was half a mile 
away, and my loudest outcry, muffled by the chasm, would be 
inaudible at fifty yards from the shaft’s mouth. Yet, at that 
moment, in the agony of desperation, I raised my voice and 
uttered a loud, long, and piercing cry. But when shall I forget 
what followed? The sound had scarcely left my lips when it was 
answered by a voice within the gulf—by a cry, beginning low and 
quick, but swelling rapidly into a wild reverberating peal or 
shriek which stopped the very beating of my heart; a shriek so 
utterly appalling and unearthly that it seemed as if all the 
demons of the pit had burst at once into a scream of mocking 
laughter. Again, and yet again, the sound reverberated, in 
unimaginable echoes, through I knew not what abysmal caves and 
hollows of the world. Shaken as I was in every nerve, I could no 
longer reason; otherwise must have told myself that the cry 
could only be a repetition of my own. No living monster's voice 
from the abyss could have appeared to me more real or more 
terrific. Scarcely knowing what I did, I flung myself upon my 
narrow platform and stopped my ears to shut away the sound. 

When at last I ventured to unclose them, the awful peal had 
faded into silence, and no sound was to be distinguished except 
the faint continual noise of gurgitating water which had not 
ceased to issue from the depths of the abyss. To this sound I 
now lay listening in a kind of frightful fascination for some 
minutes—five or ten. Then, even as I listened to the sound, I 
heard, with freezing blood, a change of character take place 
within it—a change into a long, low, booming murmur, dreadful 
as a lion’s growl. It was the wakening voice of the eruption! 
At last my hour was come. 

Rigid with horror, I threw myself against the wall, and, with 
starting eyes and panting breath, awaited the volley of the 
boiling stream. I heard the sound increase into a thunder—a 
fierce explosion shook the very rock—there came a blast, a shriek 
from the abyss; I felt a shock that stunned me—and the 
tremendous spout of water shot me from the gulf and hurled me 
fifty feet into the air. 

Strange that I had never thought of this! that I had never 
taken into calculation the gigantic power of such a jet! How 
incredibly absurd it now appeared that I should fancy that a 
current of such force would leave me in the hollow. Nor was I 
fated to be boiled alive; the water, though its heat was only just 
endurable, was by no means boiling hot. Had I been aware 
before that this occasionally happened, my bitterest despair would 
have retained a spark of hope. 
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But was my danger at an end? Far otherwise; the most 
extraordinary part of it—the part for which I have considered 
that it ought to be recorded, as the sole experience of its kind— 
is now to be related. But how shall I describe it? how shall I 
recount the strangest, the most wildly singular adventure that 
ever mortal man escaped to tell of ? I must take an illustration. 

Every one has seen a ball or a cork figure kept dancing on the 
summit of a garden fountain. Now let there be imagined a 
stupendous jet, five feet in thickness and fifty feet in height, 
tossing aloft, in place of the cork ball, a living man! Such was 
now my situation. There was the Brobdignagian fountain dancing 
in the sunlight, and there was I, the veriest pigmy, tossed like a 
puppet on its colossal crest. What mortal ever found himself in 
a position so grotesque and yet so terrible ? 

The motion of a body suspended on a jet of water depends, for 
the most part, on its shape and weight. If too heavy, it falls 
instantly ; if too light, the fountain casts it off, like spray. In 
form, a sphere is the most easily supported ; but the capricious 
stream occasionally seems to take a fancy for another figure, so 
that the most irregular of bodies may sometimes be seen dancing 
long and wildly; and thus it must have been with me. My 
weight must have exactly suited the gigantic jet; it neither 
threw me off nor let me fall. At first, for several seconds, it kept 
me spinning dizzily upon its very summit; then, as I chanced to 
come erect, a position which afforded less resistance, I sank 
suddenly a dozen feet within the body of the jet—only, the next 
instant to be cast aloft again, tossed, whirled, and shaken, at the 
will of the capricious waters. Of my sensations while this 
lasted, it would be in vain to speak, for I felt nothing with 
distinctness. The dizzy height—the strange resistance of the 
liquid column—the fiery sting of the heated water—the deafening 
roar of the cascade in falling—the dazzling iridescence of the 
sunlit steam and spray—the strangling sense of breathing air 
and water—I was conscious of them all, but vaguely, as of the 
phantasmagoria of a dream. My brain reeled, I grew sick and 
dizzy; for some seconds I believe that my senses must have 
failed me 

Very suddenly, with an upward spirt, as if weary of its 
plaything, the fountain seemed to fling me from its summit 
clear out into the air. 

The height was fifty feet ; I fell revolving like a wheel. Had 
the fountain cast me off at the first instant I must infallibly have 
been dashed to pieces on the margin of the shaft. But the 
crater had had time to fill with water, which at the point at 
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which I fell was now at least ten feet in depth. Into this I came 
down, luckily feet first, with a foree which drove me violently 
against the bottom. But the water broke my fall. Faint, 
gasping, but uninjured, I rose to the surface, and exerted my 
remaining strength to strike out for the brink. 

But even yet my danger was not over ; indeed, as it happened, 
I was only just in time. Even as I was about to seize the nearest 
rough projection of the margin, the fountain fell; a moment 
sooner, and nothing could have prevented me from being sucked 
into the chasm with the rush of water. I felt the current seize 
and drag me backwards. With a convulsive effort I put forth 
all my energy to reach the peak: my fingers touched it—clutched 
it; I drew myself up high and dry, and, falling at full length upon 
the brink, I lay there for a long time without sense or motion. 

When at last I rose I was still giddy, weak, and shaking. It 
was with the tottering steps of an old man that I set out to 
make my toilsome way to the encampment—there to relate 
the strangest tale of peril that ever struck the listeners with 
amazement. As I reached the ridge above the valley, I turned 
and looked once more behind me. The puia was still under- 
ground, but even as I looked I saw it burst again from the abyss 
and uplift its glittering crest against the sun. It was, as when 
I saw it first, a thing of beauty. But now I saw it with an 
altered eye, which made its beauty terrible. 
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Pearl. 


A wixsome, dainty little maiden 
Trips o’er the lea, 

Her tiny hands with flowers laden, 
Less fair than she. 


The sun with ling’ring ray caresses 
Her silken hair, 

And zephyrs wave the clust’ring tresses 
With tender care. 


Her eyes—what boon could we refuse them ? 
Not I, nor you; 

The sly puss well knows how to use them, 
And does it too! 


I fancy there’ll be some heart-breaking, 
Where now all’s play; 

What havoc those eyes will be making 
Some future day! 


Meanwhile, enjoy thy springtime early, 
Like bird on wing; 

Nor seek to know, my pretty Pearlie, 
What years may bring. 


Cuartes Hervey. 
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Continental Prisons. 


THE proposition that “all prisons are alike” would be accepted 
without demur by anybody, who has visited many of these 
institutions out of mere curiosity and without paying close 
attention to small varieties in penal systems. These varieties, 
however, though often trifling in appearance, are enough to 
constitute very great differences so far as the daily conditions 
and general objects of a prisoner’s life are concerned. When the 
era of Prison Reform set in, about seventy years ago, all countries 
adopted the same system of model prison,and this has led 
gradually to the universal erection of gaols almost identical in 
aspect. Shaped like a fan or like a wheel, according to the 
number of prisoners who have to be confined, the central rotunda 
with radiating wards of two or three stories, has become the 
general type. The iron galleries and staircases, the broad-flagged 
or asphalted passages, the airing yards and the cells are every- 
where the same; nor is there much difference in the dietary, the 
costume, the hair-cutting and shaving, and the rules about 
receiving visits and writing letters. But, comparing foreign 
prisons with those of Britain, there are great differences in the 
kinds of work which prisoners are set to perform, and in the 
relaxations, indulgences and remissions of penalty which may be 
earned by good conduct—great differences also in the punish- 
ments inflicted for misconduct within prison. 

The British penal system is, though in some respects the most 
equal, unquestionably the most severe. The misdemeanant 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment with hard labour cannot 
obtain a single day’s remission by good conduct, and he is not 
allowed to spend in prison the smallest fraction of the money 
which he earns. His choice of work is also limited mostly to 
mat-making, tailoring, and shoemaking. He may be a skilled 
mechanic or artist, or a watchmaker, turner, carver, engraver, 
miniature-painter or draughtsman—he will find no employment 
for his talents within gaol, and may, in fact, be set to work which 
will spoil his hand, and, for a time, cripple his power of earning 
his living after his discharge. The felon condemned to penal 
servitude stands in the same case with respect to work. He may 
earn promotion to 2nd and 1st class with small improvements in 
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his diet, and eventually a ticket of leave, by good marks; but un- 
fitness for the task allotted to him, or ill-health, may render him 
incapable of earning the daily maximum of eight marks, and thus 
place him at disadvantage beside old and cunning prison “ hands.” 
In all foreign countries the discretionary powers allowed to 
prison governors for the treatment of their captives are much 
greater than with us. This, no doubt, opens the door to a good 
deal of favouritism ; but, where the governor is a man of experience 
and just mind, the Continental system must operate more 
humanely than our own hard-and-fast rules can possibly do. 

There is no question about which the opinions of prison 
reformers have been so divided as about the effects of solitary 
confinement. In England it has been ruled that a prisoner 
sentenced to penal servitude cannot be safely confined in 
solitude for more than nine months. In Germany and Austria 
the term of solitude is two years. In Belgium a prisoner 
sentenced to travaux forcés formerly had the option between 
solitary confinement and association ; and if he chose the former, 
one-third of his penalty was remitted without reference to 
other remissions which he might earn by good conduct. As it 
was found that ali prisoners elected for solitary confinement, the 
right of option has now been withdrawn; but the remission is 
still granted, so that in Belgium-a sentence of fifteen years’ penal 
servitude means practically ten. It must be added that in 
Belgium the time which a prisoner has spent in custody before 
sentence is deducted from the term of punishment—a just pro- 
vision which ought to be adopted in all countries. 

In France political changes have produced so much hap-hazard 
legislation that the whole penal system has been reduced to 
chaos. In 1872 it was resolved that convicts of the worst kind 
should be transported to New Caledonia. There they were to be 
employed in public works or agriculture; and, after a pro- 
bationary period, they were to receive allotments of land, with 
permission to marry female convicts or sweethearts at home who 
cared to go out and join them. If already married, their wives 
and children, and supposing the wives to be willing, were to be 
sent out to them at the State expense. This philanthropical 
scheme, which made the lot of the murderer, the incendiary, and 
the thrice-convicted felon much preferable to that of the 
reclusionniste, sentenced to five or ten years’ solitary confinement 
(reclusion) for felonies of the second degrees, proved the incentive 
to a number of murders in and out of prison; convicts:in the 
French penitentiaries began to commit murderous assaults upon 
their warders in order to be sent “over the water,” while 
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burglars, when caught, deliberately attacked their captors with 
knife or revolver, so as to aggravate their crime and qualify them- 
selves for transportation. In many of these cases death resulted 
from the assaults; but the criminals counted on the sentimental 
weakness of French juries, who, almost invariably, find “ex- 
tenuating circumstances” for a murder supposed to have been 
perpetrated “in sudden passion” ;* and, as a matter of fact, none 
of the malefactors who killed warders or policemen were ever 
guillotined. What is more, a considerable number of the convicts 
sent to New Caledonia used to escape thence to Australia, and this 
accounted for the popularity of transportation with the criminal 
classes. The Legislature had, at last, to interfere by enacting that 
no convict should be transported for any offence committed within 
prison walls, and subsequently an Act was passed compelling 
convicts sentenced to lengthy term of penal servitude (travaux 
forcés) for murder to undergo the first five years of their punish- 
ment in reclusion. 

But, as a consequence of all this, the French penal system has 
got completely out of order, and additional confusion has been 
thrown ‘into it by the arbitrary manner in which mitigations, 
remissions, and pardons are now granted. There is no system of 
marks by which a convict may, as in England and Belgium, work 
out his own freedom without favour. Political influence, executed 
through members of the legislation, holds the keys of the gaol and 
the power which tempers prison rules; and Cabinet changes are 
so frequent, that, if a senator or deputy cannot get his petition in 
a prisoner’s behalf entertained by one minister, he makes interest 
with another and another till he succeeds. It very seldom happens, 
however, that he does not obtain at least an order granting some 
indulgence to his prisoner. The latter will be allowed to have his 
meals sent in to him from a restaurant because the doctor certifies 
that prison fare disagrees with him, or he will be permitted to 
serve out his term in the infirmary, or be appointed assistant in the 
prison library, pharmacy, office, or kitchen. Sometimes the minister 
will with a stroke of the pen reduce a penalty by half, or, on the 
occasion of some national anniversary, get the President of the 
Republic’s signature to a free pardon. Certain ministers have 
been known to grant commutations and pardons on the very day 
of their leaving office, knowing that they were no longer officially 
responsible for what they did. 

These irregularities are made much worse by the fact that 
French prison governors are themselves, in these days, generally 


* The finding of “extenuating circumstances” by a jury abases the 
crime by one degree, and in cases of murder saves the prisoner’s life. 
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the nominees of members of Parliament; and either out of 
gratitude, or in expectations of future benefits, they curry favour 
with their patrons by petting the prisoners whom the latter 
recommend. It follows that the convicts who have no political 
friends to care for them spend a very bad time indeed. The 
governor, by his rigour towards them, makes up for his leniency 
towards his protégés. If sentenced to reclusion, they are like men 
entombed. They never leave their cells, except once for an hour 
a day, when they are turned into the airing yard, they are 
employed in making cardboard boxes, match-boxes, paper bags, 
list shoes, or other small things which can be done with paste or 
gum, without cutting instruments ; and out of the small pittance 
they earn they are allowed to retain a percentage which they may - 
spend on buying small luxuries at the prison canteen—butter, 
cheese, coffee, chocolate, sausage, or wine. But these unbefriended 
ones have scarcely a hope that by the most exemplary conduct 
they will ever be inscribed on the list which the governor sends 
twice a year to the Ministry of Justice (a list which always 
procures a number of pardons and commutations) ; and experience 
shows that, after three or four years in solitary confinement, they 
become imbecile or consumptive. Sometimes, but not always, 
some violent “breaks out” precede the final collapse of reason ; 
and frequently the veclusionnistes grow deaf, or lose the faculty of 
speech, to a great extent, that is, they can only speak stammering. 
This is particularly the case with convicts who have lived much 
in the open air. 

The treatment of French female convicts is usually milder 
than that of men. They live under the supervision of nuns, 
whose rule is gentle though firm, and it is only in cases of 
persistent insubordination that they are relegated to solitary 
confinement. If they behave well, they work in associated rooms, 
in silence, but a great deal of whispering seems to be tolerated, 
and during two half-hours a day parties of four or five are allowed 
to talk (take “tongue practice,” as they call it) under the 
supervision of a wardress. Moreover, certain French female 
convicts recover their liberty very soon after their sentence by 
expressing their willingness to marry male convicts. If a woman 
be young, healthy, and not deformed, she can ask to be put on 
the list of brides elect who are shipped twice a year to New 
Caledonia, and once she marries she is a free woman, but on 
condition of remaining all her life in the penal colony. 

In Belgium the system of solitary confinement has been 
brought almost to perfection by keeping up the constant stimulus 
of hope in the prisoner. If he have a trade, he works at it; if he 
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wishes to learn a trade, he is taught by a skilled instructor; if 
he have no special aptitudes for handicraft, he is employed in 
work which can be easily learnt in a few lessons. This plan is 
also followed in the prisons of Switzerland, Germany, and Austria 
and Hungary. In these countries, as in England, there have been 
occasional outcries about the competition between prison labour 
and free labour ; but when it is considered how small a proportion 
the population of prisoners bears to that of free men, the latter 
cannot be said to have a grievance. 

In Belgian prisons all kinds of work are done. One man, who 
is a good accountant, may be seen auditing the books of a local 
tradesman ; another, who is a good linguist, is doing translations ; 
a third is cleaning watches. The most delicate sorts of cabinet- 
making, wood-carving, fan-painting, and manufacturing of arti- 
ficial flowers, book-binding, gilding, silvering, boot-making, toy- 
making, chain-making, are all being carried on in the cells, or in 
the separate workshops. One-third of the prisoner’s earnings is 
retained by Government; one-third is kept to be handed to him 
on his discharge; and one-third is his own to spend as he pleases 
within reason. At the governor’s discretion, however, a prisoner 
may remit two-thirds of his earnings to his family, and it is 
pleasant to record that many do this. The governor has the 
more questionable discretion of permitting a prisoner to be 
supplied with food by his friends. This saves much of the cost 
of a prisoner’s keep to the State, but lessens the punishment of 
well-to-do prisoners. On the other hand, it is contended that 
a prisoner in good social position is, as a rule, more heavily 
punished by loss of liberty and degradation than the poor man, 
and that to allow him to eat what food his friends can afford is 
really no injustice to the poor man, since the latter, when free, 
often gets nothing better than prison fare. As already said, the 
convict in Belgium starts with a remission of one-third of his 
sentence by undergoing solitary confinement; but by industry, 
cleanliness and subordination he obtains marks which further 
reduce his punishment. His solitude is not absolute; for he 
has daily conversations with his trade instructor or foreman— 
himself a free man; if uneducated, he get two or three private 
lessons a week from the schoolmaster; he also receives frequent 
visits from the chaplain and governor, and the governors’ visits 
are of a more familiar kind than is customary in England or 
France. In these two countries the prison governor is an 
official who does not unbend ; in Belgium and Austria, and even 


in Germany, the traditions of the post are rather paternal than 
magisterial. 
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The success of the solitary system in Belgium may be attributed 
in part to the circumstance that the majority of prisoners in that 
kingdom belong to the manufacturing and mining classes, whose 
ordinary lives are spent under restraints of all kinds. But in 
Germany and Austria, where at least half of the prison population 
is drawn from the peasantry, it is often found that convicts cannot 
stand the cellular régime at all. The Penitentiary of Stein, near 
Vienna, offers a good sample of the penal system as understood in 
Central Europe. The convicts in that prison are confined in 
solitude for two years if they can endure it, and, as in Belgium, 
two days thus spent are reckoned as three; but in no case may a 
prisoner pass more than two years at a stretch in solitude, though, 
at his own choice, he may return to solitude after an intervening 
twelvemonth of association. Ifa man evinces a moping disposi- 
tion, if he curls himself up in a corner of his cell, refusing to speak or 
move, as the mountaineers of the Styrian Alps, the Hungarian 
Czikos (horse-boys), and the Galician shepherds are apt to do, he 
is at once placed in association; that is, he works by day in a 
common room, and sleeps at night in a dormitory where there are 
from six to twelve beds. The association rooms are large, well- 
ventilated places, which would be commended by the strictest factory 
inspector. In some of them unskilled prisoners are employed at 
making envelopes, stamping stationery with initials or fancy designs, 
or impressing black borders for mourning, this being work which 
requires but little practice. In other rooms the prisoners print 
tradesmen’s circulars, labels, and business cards; in others they 
make cardboard boxes, paper fans and cheap toys. But there are 
rooms in which the more important industries are carried on. till 
after passing through gangs of shoemakers, carpenters, turners, 
carpet-weavers, cloth-embroiderers, basket-makers, pinchbeck- 
jewel-setters, and locksmiths, we come to the rooms where convicts 
exceptionally gifted are making some of the fine carved oak 
furniture for which Vienna is famed, or executing elegant decorative 
panels in oil painting. It is a common thing in these rooms to see 
murderers armed with knives or hammers, but they seldom do 
mischief with their weapons. They are intent on earning money, 
indulgences, and pardons, and this constant preoccupation appears 
to efface every other thought from their minds. If, now and 
again, the brute nature in a man revolts and makes him attempt 
an assault, he is quickly disarmed by his comrades, 

The Austrian system is, however, much less humane than the 
Belgian, in that it leaves a convict’s liberation tothe mercy of the 
prison authorities: there are no marks; but once a year the 
governor, chaplain, doctor, and chief warden meet to draw up a 
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list of deserving convicts whose names are submitted to the 
Emperor. According to all reports, these lists are drawn up fairly ; 
still the fact remains that a prisoner must occasionally owe 
more to favour than to his own deserts. Again, the code of prison 
discipline is much harsher in Austria than in Belgium, where the 
dark padded cell is but rarely used, and where deprivation of work 
and pay for one day or more is generally found an all-sufficient 
punishment. To begin with, in Austria every convict’s sentence 
bears that his punishment shall be “sharpened” by a certain 
number of fast days. The anniversary of the crime for which he 
was condemned is always spent in a dark cell, with not a morsel 
of food, but only water, for twenty-four hours. In some cases a 
prisoner has to undergo one of these fast days per month; and 
they are frequently inflicted by the governor for insubordination. 
The governor may also sentence a prisoner to be “short-chained,” 
which is done by chaining up a leg so that it cannot touch the 
ground, but must be nursed on the other knee, the sitting posture 
thus necessitated becoming intolerably irksome after a while. For 
abusive prisoners there is the gag—an instrument like a brass door- 
knob, which is forced into the mouth and kept there for hours by 
an apparatus resembling a dog-collar which is fastened at the back 
of the head. Flogging has been abolished as a lawful penalty, 
but it is said that prisoners who commit assaults generally get a 
sound thrashing from a warder’s cane in addition to other 
penalties. 

For all this it must be repeated that acts of insubordination are 
rare, especially among prisoners who have got over the first few 
months of their incarceration ; and this further testimony to the 
general efficiency of the system in Belgium and Austria must be 
added, that they prepare a man better than our British system 
does for leading a respectable life after his discharge. To teach a 
man a trade—not according to prison convenience, but according to 
his aptitudes ; or to let him acquire perfection in the trade he has 
learned already by supplying him with regular work at fair wages ; 
—these are potent means of reformation. It may be objected by 
the Englishman who visits a Continental prison that the convict 
in these establishments often seems to be too comfortable. His 
cell is hung with photographs of his relations (foreign governors 
are persuaded that these have a humanising tendency when the 
relatives are not themselves criminals), he may buy himself a 
glass of beer or wine, sometimes he is allowed to have a pet bird, 
and sometimes he has indulgence to smoke. But these allevia- 
tions to imprisonment serve to keep a man in touch with the 
ways of the world in which he will have to live again; whereas 
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the contrary system of cutting off a man from every sort of 
enjoyment must too often render him weak against the tempta- 
tion to use pleasures moderately once they are at his free disposal. 

It may astonish many to hear that prison reforms have reached 
to the Balkan States and even to Turkey. The Bulgarians cannot 
yet afford to build model prisons; but they have been expeditious 
in making their gaols clean. These places are for the most 
part old Turkish fortresses. The worst offenders in them— 
generally brigands who have committed several murders— 
wear a chain which connects the left wrist with the left ankle; 
but they sleep on good bedding in well-aired rooms; they 
have baths, airing yards, where they can spend most of the 
day if they choose, and their dietary is abundant. In a 
country where mutton costs twopence a pound, and where a 
pennyworth of fruit means a basketful, there is no reason for not 
giving prisoners as much food as they can eat. Hard labour 
consists in prison-cleaning and repairing, water-drawing and 
gardening. The prisoners who have trades may ply them and 
appropriate their full earnings. Many of them make fancy boxes 
in coloured straw, baskets, bead purses, ornamented pipe-stems ; 
and there is generally a railed shed outside the gaol where the 
public can go and buy their articles from the prisoners themselves. 
Whilst the Russians ruled the country, prison discipline was 
enforced—as it still is in Russia—by the birch. The birch is 
now reserved in Bulgaria for political offenders, in which category 
are included Opposition brawlers at elections, and peasants who 
refuse to pay their taxes; but ordinary prisoners are kept in 
good behaviour by chaining, dark cells, bread-and-water diet, and 
irregular thrashings by warders. The worst of Bulgarian penal 
system is its capriciousness. In normal times, that is when the 
country is not suffering acutely from brigandage, a murderer 
seldom gets more than five years’ imprisonment; but, when 
brigandage is rife, the Government is now and then moved to 
make an example, and hangs a half-a-dozen malefactors together. 
This is done without any apparatus of gibbets, drops, and white 
caps. The men are simply marched out of the gaol in their 
chains, and strung up, in the old Turkish fashion, to the first 
convenient tree. 

In Turkey, twenty years ago, men were hanged for trifles; 
tradesmen who sold short weight might be nailed by the ear to 
their own doorposts; and petty thieves, as well as men who were 
impertinent to officials, or who refuse to pay their taxes twice over, 
were bastinadoed on the soles of the feet. This last punishment, 
by the way, was light or cruel according as the patient was 
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accustomed to go barefooted or to spend his life in babouches. 
The water-carriers, porters, street fruit-sellers, and peasants 
generally, whose soles were like horn, cared little for twenty-five 
cuts with a bamboo; but to tradesmen, clerks, and women the 
stripes were excruciatingly painful and brought weeks of lame- 
ness. The present Sultan has abolished the bastinado in the 
European part of his dominions, and practically done away with 
capital punishment, except for brigandage and for attempts of 
assassinating high officials. Even brigands, however, are only 
hanged when they have laid hands on foreigners and caused an 
outcry in the European press. Genuine Turks seldom find their 
way into gaol, saving for murder or inability to pay taxes; and 
the murders are often committed under the influence of religious 
fanaticism, when the Mussulman, driven mad by the fast of the 
Ramadan, or by the rejoicings of the Bairam holidays, runs 
amuck with a knife among a crowd of Giaours. Such offenders, 
however, are always leniently dealt with by the pashas, unless, 
of course, they happen to kill a foreign Christian, having an 
ambassador to avenge him. 

In Turkish prisons the Mussulmans and Christians are kept 
apart, and the former, a grave and gentlemanlike-looking set of 
men, bask in the sun most of the day, smoking ; and they perform 
frequent ablutions at the trickling fountain in the middle of their 
airing yard. They give no trouble, and wait with the utmost 
patience until it shall please Allah to open the prison doors for 
them. The Christians, a herd of Greeks, Bulgarians, and 
Macedonians, with the most villainous faces, morals, and manners 
imaginable, have to be ruled with a tight hand to be kept from 
strangling one another. When it becomes necessary to hang one 
of these gentry the Greek goes to his punishment struggling 
and howling; the Turk makes no more ado about the matter 
than if he were going to have his head shaved. As the Turkish 
exchequer provides no hangman or ropes for executions, some 
curious things occasionally happen. Not long ago a Turk, who 
had to be hanged at Kirdjali, walked about the town for an hour 
with two soldiers who had been ordered to execute him. These 
soldiers did not mean to buy a rope with their own money, and 
they failed to borrow one. Eventually they broke into a stable, 
stole a rope, and hanged their man from a nail over the door. 








Co Lily. 


Way does the lily hang its head} 
As if its happiness had fled ? 

What sadd’ning thought depresses 
The flower that poets love to praise, 
That in a thousand tender lays 


Inspires charmed addresses ? 


The lily sees her namesake’s face, 

Its sweetness, beauty, freshness, grace, 
And jealous thoughts awaken ! 

None of its race was fair as this 

Since, by the breeze’s gentle kiss, 


Their petals first were shaken. 


The violet notes with glad surprise 

Shades of its colours in her eyes— 
Sweet eyes! beneath whose lashes 

Such depths of tenderness appear, 

Thoughts sweet to charm, or bright to cheer, 
As in them fancy flashes! 


The rose its fairest hues has lent 

To deck her fairer cheek; its scent 
Around her gracious presence 

Seems to be wafted on the air, 

A subtle fragrance, past compare, 


Love’s all-pervading essence! 
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The wild flow’rs on their native green 
All hail my Lily as their queen, 
And, as she passes o’er them, 
Bend to caress her little feet, 
So dainty, delicate, and sweet— 
No wonder they adore them! 


Source as she is of all delight, 
A being made to make more bright 
A world where joys are fleeting, 
One charm shines out *bove all the rest— 
There in her gentle, tender breast 
A heart of gold is beating ! 


Lar. 
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“Tank you, Miss Fawcett, that will do. Now Dr. James and I 
are going to consider about you, and then tell your mother how she 
is to help you to get well again.” 

There were four people in the room: Sir William Parton, the great 
doctor, his confrere Dr. James, with whom he was met in consulta- 
tion, Mrs. Fawcett, and the patient, her only daughter, Helen Fawcett, 
a girl of twenty-one. 

The girl looked up nervously, inquisitively, with a tremulous fear 
in her face and voice. 

“ Am I—am I—very ill?” 

Sir William looked at her face, at the shining eyes with the dilated 
pupils, the quivering, sensitive mouth, then he took both her hands 
in his, with a pity, which he did not show, in his heart. 

“Not so ill as you might be, my child, but when we have finished 
our talk, and are going to tell Mrs. Fawcett how to take care of you, 
and prevent your doing yourself harm, we mustn’t have you listening, 
for you are nervous enough to fancy you have every illness under 
the sun.” 

“Then I shall get well—soon.” 

“You must do as you are told then,” answered Sir William lightly 
as he left the room. _ 

Keen observer as he was, he did not notice how a more terrible 
fear had grown in the girl’s eyes as she found he avoided direct 
answers. She saw, if the truth were bad, it was no use to try and 
force it from between those thin lips, if their owner deemed it better 
concealed. She and her mother sat silent in suspense, as though 
each dreaded to hear the other speak, but when Mrs. Fawcett had 
been summoned to join the doctors, Helen burst out wildly to herself, 
“They are deceiving me, I know they think I shall die. Oh, God, I 
can’t! I can’t!” 

She sat in that sickening, terrible dread, with her hands pressed 
tensely against her forehead. The moments seemed to drag out their 
slow length like hours, till she could bear it no longer. he resolve 
“T will know” was fierce in her heart: she stole softly to the 
smaller drawing-room on the other side of the stairease—the room 
opened into the boudoir where she knew her mother and the doctors 
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were, and was screened from it by a heavy velvet curtain, through 
which Helen could hear—her mother’s sobs. 

Passionate and uncontrolled, and in them the girl knew her doom; 
but with the wild terror and anguish within her, there awoke a 
more piteous sorrow for her mother’s grief, a love—oh, how dear! 
how near!—for that mother who must lose her, whom she must 
leave. 

“No hope?” she heard Mrs. Fawcett ask in a broken, imploring 
tone, then Sir William’s voice in answer: 

“T wish I could give it you, but the disease is so far advanced— 
she may live a little longer, or a little shorter period than I 
expect.” 

There was a silence in the room, a death-like silence in the girl’s 
heart as she listened; at last her mother spoke again, her voice kept 
resolutely quiet : 

“ How long can she live ?” 

“ A few months—six or eight, perhaps. Mrs. Fawcett, if you knew 
how I feel for you, you would not think me cruel; you must know 
the truth—if you wish to keep that poor girl with you as long as 
possible, she must not know it—you must keep her mind quiet and 
happy. Do you think you can?” 

A faint sob that meant “ Yes.” 

“And don’t drag her from home; it can do no good—all the Ma- 
Jeiras or Egypts in the world won’t save her, but quietness and freedom 
from trouble may give her a few weeks more—that is why she must 
not know.” 

“But she has hardly any cough,” sobbed Mrs. Fawcett. “ And 
people do live with consumption for years and years—I can’t lose 
her—they do live.” 

“Not in cases like hers—I wish I could say otherwise.” 

Helen heard no more; the impulse to comfort her mother with the 
sad comfort of clinging arms and bitter tears was so strong, she felt 
she should yield to it, if she stayed. There seemed to be two 
Helens in her: the girl who felt the chill shadows of the valley of 
death closing round the life which had been so dear and fair, and the 
girl whose impulse was to help the mother who had no husband to 
help her bear her grief; whose only daughter she was. “ What 
would she do without her—with no girl left, only the boys; one 
wrapped up in his wife and two children, the other away in India?” 
Helen knew her loss would break her mother’s life; did she realise 
that the bitterness of death would have been yet worse, had she 
thought her dying would be no enduring pain to that mother ? 

She crept away silently. She met a servant on the staircase ; her 
Voice sounded strange and hollow to herself as she said : 

H 2 
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“Tell Mamma, when the doctors have gone, that I am so tired } 
have gone to lie down.” 

Then she went up to her room and locked herself in ; as she turned 
round, she saw her face in the glass with a wild hopelessness in it. 
How ghastly it was, this face of a girl who had to die. She hid it 
in her hands, afraid to meet its look, and a dull stupor came over 
her—she was no longer able to realise this stern fate which faced her, 
veiled yet real. 

At last she roused herself: one thing was certain, her mother 
must not guess that she knew this. Their last months together—at 
all events till the end drew very near—must be as happy, or rather 
as calm, as they could be. And Helen felt she could bear the dark- 
ness better alone, this strange darkness that had suddenly veiled the 
world. She feared even her mother’s sympathy and sorrow ; what 
help or healing could avail her ? 

There was only one help she yearned for, one hand, the touch of 
which could have made her brave; one voice, a loving tone of which 
could have given her courage, even if they had trebled her sense of 
passionate loss of sweet life. 

As she thought this, she opened her locked dressing-case and took 
therefrom a framed photograph; for one minute she looked at it as 
though to draw life from it through her eyes, and then she kissed it 
wildly, closely pressing her poor dry lips against the cold glass, then 
holding it nestled against her cheek. It had many a time been 
clasped close to her heart when she slept; she had looked at it so 
often and so long that she knew every faintest and finest line of the 
pictured face of this photograph, offered carelessly, accepted appar- 
ently as lightly, but treasured as some faint type or memory of the 
one who seemed to Helen Fawcett to be the whole meaning of her 
life. 

“ Helen dear !” 

The girl did not know how long she had sat there; with a start, 
she replaced her treasure in its place, and opened the door to her 
mother. Mrs. Fawcett’s voice trembled very slightly, but she acted 
well as she said : 

“Well, dear, why did you rush away? were you so frightened ? 
You see, you needn’t have been. You are to rest and not trouble, 
and get quite well again.” 

“ Quite well,” said Helen. “Really, Mamma?” 

“ Yes,” said the poor mother, not hearing the sad under ring in her 
daughter’s voice, and loving to cheat herself in deceiving the child 
who was so dear to her. “I mean to cure you quicker than any 
doctors would ; I always could, you know.” 

The girl leant her head on her mother’s breast and felt the almost 
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convulsive closeness of her clasp with a strange throb half of self- 
compassion, half of pity for the tender, brave love which was so 
anxious at all cost to shield its object from pain, yet so helpless in 
the face of death. 

Both women kept the bitter secret to themselves—with a self- 
repression which Helen had inherited from Mrs. Fawcett; and the 
latter never knew of the times when Helen—after feeling, as life went 
on as usual, that the words she had heard were a horrible dream— 
would realise with an impotent despair that they were true. She 
bore her pain silently, lest her mother should guess she shared the 
knowledge which made Mrs. Fawcett’s life move on with a dreary 
anreality. It was nearly the end of July, the season was over, and 
once or twice Helen smiled sadly and bitterly to think how different 
the world had seemed to her in the spring, before she had known 
the meaning of the alternate fever and languor, which had grown on 
her in her own despite and her resolute determination to take no heed 
of them; had grown on her till her mother had insisted on her 
seeing doctors, to learn that what she had only looked on as a general 
lack of health was acute consumption, tubercular phthisis—it does 
not matter much under what name death is introduced to us. 

Helen Fawecett’s life had been pleasant always ; but these last two 
years she had loved it so much, had clung to it so eagerly, had found 
sweetness in the aspects of it, which she had not been used to care 
for. Mrs. Fawcett had wondered why her once rather shy and 
reserved daughter had grown so fond of society, especially that of a 
certain set. True; she had developed into more attractiveness than 
she had promised in very early girlhood; despite her quietness there 
was a reality in her which gave charm to her brightness and refine- 
ment, and she was pleasant to look at, though neither beautiful nor 
pretty. The figure was slender, graceful, and delicate; the face, not 
very regular, was yet sweet with its tender true mouth and lustrous 
hazel eyes. 

Three or four days after the consultation, Mrs. Fawcett and her 
daughter were driving in the afternoon. Mrs. Fawcett had gone 
into one or two shops, while Helen remained in the carriage. They 
were stopping in front of a shop in Bond Street, and just as Mrs. 
Fawcett was re-entering the victoria, a young man passing, lifted his 
hat, then stopped and shook hands warmly. 

“T thought you had left town,” he said—‘“so many people have 
gone. I’m off myself next week.” 

“We are thinking of going somewhere soon,” said Mrs. Faweett. 
“Helen is not very strong, and we are trying to fix on some very 
quiet, mild place, where I can nurse her up—somewhere in the west 
of England, I think.” 
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“ Have you not been well?” he asked, turning to Helen. “ You 
don’t look ill”—his voice was one of those which have the dangerous 
charm of expressing an earnest interest which the speaker may or 
may not feel, and his eyes sought the girl’s face as he spoke, with a 
certain tenderness in the keenness of their glance. He was right, 
the girl did not look ill: her cheeks and lips had gained colour, her 
eyes were deep and beautiful with a melancholy subdued into pathos 
as, despite her struggle, their gaze rested on his face. 

“T am much better than I was,” she said—she spoke of the present 
moment, which she had longed and hungered for, and yet which was 
slipping away so fast. 

“No, I remember now,” said Paul Beatoun. “I have not met you 
out lately. I hope you have not been very ill.” 

How his voice touched her !—unconsciously cruel as the words 
were, in spite of the interest, warm and real, even if only momentary, 
of the last sentence. She looked at the clear-cut face she knew so 
well, yet which ever seemed to hold a dearer secret of beauty when 
her eyes again beheld it. It had never meant so much to her as it 
did at that moment, a vision of all life would be to some other woman. 
It might have been hers if No, he never had cared, he never 
would have cared for her. All this passed through her mind as her 
mother answered Mr. Beatoun’s inquiry : 

“Qh, no! she will be all right soon.” 

A few more words, then he held out his hand. ‘“ Well,” he said, 
“it is good-bye for some time, I suppose—till the winter.” 

“Yes,” said Helen. “Till the winter, good-bye.” 

She longed that her mother should ask Paul Beatoun to come and 
see them before they left town; but Mrs. Fawcett was far too 
engrossed with the one thought of Helen to think of doing so. He 
was charming and clever and handsome enough, this young man of 
whom some prophesied much when he should have learnt his own 
power. Mrs. Fawcett liked him, but just now he had no interest for 
her; she could not know that when Helen was once more in her own 
room alone, she paced restlessly up and down in misery. ‘“ Good- 
bye till the winter.” Had it meant “good-bye for ever” ?—that the 
touch of his hand, which still stayed with her, which made her 
treasure the glove she had then worn, was the last she should ever 
feel ? 

They were hardly friends, at all events not great ones, she and Mr. 
Beatoun. Most likely he never gave her a thought unless they were 
in the same room, not very often then; but all her life had grown to 
be the thought of him; sleeping or waking, even when she thought 
she was dwelling on other people or things, “his strong idea” 
possessed her entirely, passionately, as it had done these two years. 
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If Mrs. Fawcett gave a dinner or dance to which he was asked, Helen 
spent the time till his answer came, in a sickening suspense, and then 
tried, even if he accepted, to school herself into the belief he would 
not come, so as to prevent the disappointment, if he did not, being 
cruelly sharp—a self-discipline utterly without effect, as had been 
proved to her cost once or twice. She never went to any gaiety 
without the vague, subtle hope “he may be there,” or the dreary 
certainty “he will not.” Without him all life was 


“As naked 
As a coroné without the stones.” 


Yet in spite of this folly, madness—whatever you will—ruling her 
life, she knew Paul Beatoun could never guess what he was to her, or 
the strange intensity of emotion which possessed her in his presence, 
from her quiet manner. She had not the instinct of allurement 
belonging to many women, by which, without unmaidenliness or lack 
of refinement, they can as by magnetism draw the man they wish to 
win, to their sides; she felt and owned the lack in herself, though 
she could not have defined it. Her love made her shy, almost cold 
in her manner to Paul Beatoun; sometimes, indeed, she felt less 
nervous, but then a frank friendliness, which seemed strange to 
herself, was all that appeared 

Here was the bitterness of death, the knowledge which lent the 
sharpest pang to its nearness. He would not forget her, for she 
would never be to him even a memory. If she had ever held any 
vague, dear hope, too sweet to lay bare even to her own gaze, that 
was dead now. Helen knew that when she died Paul Beatoun 
would be rather shocked, would say, or think, “ Poor thing!” and 
perhaps sigh. The French verse she had read years ago rang 
bitterly now in her ears: 


“Au banquet de la vie, infortuné convive, 
J’apparus un jour, et je meurs; 
Je meurs, et sur ma tombe, ot: lentement j’arrive, 
Nul ne viendra verser des pleurs.” 

Oh! she wanted no one but him to remember her! 

Through the golden autumn days, as her strength slowly burnt 
out in that restless fever which was consuming her life, the longing 
and aching to see him grew worse and worse. She did not 
know where he was, or what he did, and the feeling that she should 
be nearer hearing of him in London made her crave to return there 
sooner than had been intended, so the beginning of October found 
her and her mother once more in town. Helen had grown worse 
during the autumn months; the traitor colours which might have 
been taken for “beauty’s ensign,” but which were in truth the 
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herald of “death’s pale flag,” hid, even from her mother, part of the 
change. But she was far thinner, more restless, and more irritable 
than was her wont, and often, though not always, she realised how 
short her span of life was growing. She had looked death so 
steadily in the face now, that it seemed the dreadful countenance 
grew gentler; the old mad fear had left her, though it returned at 
times, but still Paul Beatoun’s face filled her dreams by night, her 
thoughts by day. To die and be forgotten! The pain of the thought 
was as keen as ever; all her life had been his, though he did not 
know it, and he would never think of her—she was nothing to him! 
She told herself she did not now wish to be first with him, but she 
wanted to be in his life, not to fade utterly into the past. 

So an idea came to her, repulsed at first, yet returning ever and 
again, each time more strongly, and dwelling longer with her as 
autumn crept on to winter, and she grew weaker: “He could never 
guess the truth,” she thought, “if I did it, and I know I have so 
little time.” 

She was lying on the sofa one chill November day—for the last 
few days one of those strange revivals of vitality, which all know of 
in cases like hers, had made poor Mrs. Fawcett hope against hope 
that her darling was really better: given back to her, perhaps, from 
the grave, and there was a glad tone in her voice as she now entered 
the room with a large bowl of violets, which she placed on a table 
near the girl’s side. 

“ Are they not lovely, Helen?” she asked. 

Helen roused herself. “Yes,” she said. “Mother, darling, do 
you know I think it is bad for us both, seeing so few people. I shall 
never get well unless I think I am so; and I feel so much better and 
stronger, I want to be gay.” 

Mrs. Fawcett looked both surprised and alarmed. 

“T don’t know what you mean, dear.” 

“T want to begin to really show I am getting well,” said Helen. 
“You know I am, and so I wish you would ask one or two people 
to dinner on my birthday, next week.” 

** Helen, dear, don’t think of it. You are not strong enough for 
anything of the sort.” 

“T am strong enough for that,” said Helen, a strange resolve in 
her voice. ‘I do want it, Mamma, and you must let me have my 
own way. I have been good and obedient so long.” She went to 
her mother and took her head between her thin, slender hands, and 
kissed her in a caressing, playful manner to hide the real earnestness 
that possessed her. “Do, Madre,” she” inrplored. ‘“ You know, if 
I do not feel well enough, I need not come down. But I shall, you 
are curing me so fast.” 
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“T will ask Dr. James,” began Mrs. Fawcett. 
Helen made a face. “No,” she said; “please don’t, though I 


am sure he would tell youI might; but I want my own way. Indeed, 
I will be careful.” 


“ Whom would you like asked ?” 

Helen named three or four people, then paused for a moment, as 
reflecting. 

“We want a young man,” she said. ‘“ Let me have the address- 
book, Mamma. We will have the first we come to. ‘A.’ No, 
there is no ‘A,’ except young Arbuthnot, and he is away with his 
people. ‘B.’ Yes; here is Mr. Beatoun.” 

“T don’t know if he is in town,” said Mrs. Fawcett; but she wrote 
the note. 

Mr. Beatoun was in town, and accepted. 

The fitful fire which had flickered up in Helen’s dying lamp of 
life for the previous week burnt brightly enough to deceive most 
of Mrs. Fawcett’s guests on the evening of the small dinner party, 
which to the hostess seemed like a ghostly memory of such parties 
in the past. Excitement, nervousness, and the fever of her disease, 
gave Helen that night a vividness she had never had in health. 
Paul Beatoun was struck, when he saw her, by the strange beauty 
of her eyes, the brightness of her face and talk. He took her down 
to dinner, and they seemed to drift back into memories of different 
times when they had met. A new sympathy sprang up between 
them, a personal nearness Helen had never felt before. 

Later on in the evening, they were talking of an artist just 
dead, a young sculptor of promise. 

“ Do you know that statuette by him, mother has in the boudoir?” 
Helen asked Mr. Beatoun. 

“No; I should like to see it. Would you show it me?” 

Six months ago she would never have dared to use the transparent 
ruse, far less avail herself of its success, for fear both of his perceiving 
it, and of other people doing so; she was careless of all this to-night, 
or rather she had nerved herself to gain one object at all costs. She 
rose, saying to her mother, “I am going to show Mr. Beatoun the 
Fate,” and went into the boudoir, followed by Paul. 

“T wish he had had time to work at the large statue,” she said ; 
“it would have been very fine.” 

“This is fine,” the young man answered, gazing at the figure; 
only the small rough model for the statue that would never now live 
in marble. 

“He told us it was only a study,” she said. “He wanted to doa 
group from that chorus in the ‘ Atalanta.’ ” 

“Love between Fate and Death ;—yes,” he said musingly. He 
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looked at the girl by him, and some strange sadness in her eyes 
struck him like the sudden touch of a cold wind. A dreamy melody, 
that was being played in the drawing-room, came softened to their 
ears; the only light in the room was a crimson glass lamp, that shed 
a hectic glow over Helen’s face and her dress of misty white. Paul 
Beatoun, looking at her, perceived, with a certain shock, how very 
slight she was, how thin the hand which rested on a dark claret 
velvet table. 

“Mr. Beatoun,” she said, suddenly and simply, “I wonder if you 
would understand a wish I have.” 

Some note of pathos in the sweet voice, some unconscious appeal in 
the eyes, touched the young man to a vague new feeling. “Try me,” 
he said earnestly, leaning towards her. There was that in his look, 
which some time earlier would have seemed to her as the vision of a 
possible heaven, and even now it struck a quick gladness through her, 
though there was no longer any hope. 

“You know I am very ill,” she said at last. 

“You have been, but you are better now, are you not?” 

“T am dying,” and then she told him all; how little life remained 
to her. 

He looked at her with a strange sorrow and astonishment. “It 
can’t be true,” he said. “ It is too horrible!” 

“No,” she said, “I don’t think I fear it now.” Then there was a 
long silence. 

“Tf I could help you!” he said at last, in a choked voice. ‘“ How 
can you be so brave?” 

“T am not brave,” she answered. “I was frightened at first— 
oh, you don’t know!” and she gave a long shivering sigh at 
the memory of her dark hours. “ But somehow now the dread 
seems to have died; I pray it may not come back. ‘There is one 
thing E 

“ What?” 

“T can’t bear to be forgotten,” she said, with a cry in her voice. 
“All the people I have known, the life that has been so pleasant, it 
will all go on when I am dead, and no one will ever think of me again. 
I want to be remembered, not only by the friends who knew me, 
but by people like you, whose lives have only just touched mine, but 
helped to make it bright.” 

“TI shall never forget you,” he answered, with a quiver in his 
tone; this man who had not once remembered her from the day 
they had bidden good-bye in Bond Street, till three or four days ago, 
when he had received Mrs. Fawcett’s note asking him to dinner. 

“Yes,” she said, “you will, but I wish you and other people ”— 
she felt ashamed in her soul of that falsehood, knowing she only 
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cared for his thought of her— to just think of me now and then, and 
so I want to give you something, a book or sketch, which has been 
mine, that will remind you sometimes for a moment——” 

She looked at his-face with a sudden terror lest her words should 
have told any hint of her secret to him. Oh! how she loved him! 
the full sense of all her love seemed to crowd on her at that moment 
with shame lest he should read it. She wished she had never asked 
him this. 

“Tf you will!” he said. “I shall value it—you do not know how 
dearly. But I should not need it to remember you; you cannot 
think that.” 

“Thank you,” she answered ; she gave him her hand with a quick 
impulse she regretted the moment after; he put it to his lips, a hot 
tear fell on it, which Helen started to feel. 

“ He did care a little,” she thought as she laid her tired head on 
its pillow that night, “and he will not quite forget me—always.” 

Helen was asleep when Mr. Beatoun called two days later, and she 
did not see him again through the dark December days. If she had 
known the truth, she would have learnt he longed to come, but did 
not, for fear she should think he misinterpreted her request. He 
wondered once indeed, if this girl, whom he had always liked, but 
who had never till the other night made his pulses beat more quickly, 
had given him any thought of her heart. The very frankness of her 
wish proved her innocent and worthy of far better love than his; 
had he unwittingly done her the wrong of teaching her to care for 
him? He was not worth the love of a girl like her, he thought, but 
he knew that women give their love generously as the dew, without 
thinking if that which it rests on be fit for such treasure. If she had, 
he had been a fool; an impulse seized him to seek her, and ask her if 
even now it were too late, and then he told himself that it would be an 
insult to her confidence in him, to let this be the end, to read her 
wish thus. But, if she had cared for him, why was her feeling for 
him only to work her pain? If Helen had met him in another world, 
where spirits can read each other’s eyes, he would have known that 
her love had been the dearest treasure of her life, and that she would 
have answered with Donatello, when Miriam asked him what he 
had gained worth his lost riches of happiness and careless freedom 
from thought, “ This burning pain in my heart, for you are in the 
midst of it.” 

Through December Helen’s strength failed suddenly and rapidly, 
and she nerved herself to the accomplishment of her wish, feeling 
that any day might find her without the power to carry it out 
unaided and alone. Christmas Eve had come, the quiet afternoon was 
stealing into dusk, and the gas lamps shone outside through the misty 
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frostiness of the air, as Helen leaning back on the sofa, laid down 
her pen on the table near her with a sigh of fatigue. Mrs. Fawcett 
had gone out for a short drive at her daughter’s earnest persuasion ; 
she seldom left Helen now, seeing, as she did, how the girl’s face had 
grown strange of late even to her, her mother, who knew and loved 
it well. Helen had chosen her brief solitude to write the note which 
accompanied a small brown paper package : 


“ Dear Mr. Beartovy, 


“T asked you and others of my friends to keep a small 
thing which might bring me now and then to remembrance, and I 
don’t know how much longer I have to live—it can only be a very 
short time—so I send it now as a Christmas present, a greeting and a 
good-bye. 
“ Sincerely yours, 
“ HeLen Fawcerr.” 


She folded and enclosed it, then suddenly her head dropped on 
her hands with one long sob. 

The longing she had had to do this thing was appeased, her prayer 
to Love, her lord, was granted, yet she could not say “ Nunc dimittis.” 
Suddenly all her young life, grown so feeble, seemed to gather itself 
into one passionate struggle against that cold tide of death, creeping 
up ever higher round her to drag her down from the life which was 
his whom she loved, which would still be his when she was dead. 
If she could have done him ever so little good, it would have been 
less hard to die, but her love had been vain and useless, as useless as 
her life. Out of the deeps of her love and her pain and the awful 
shadow of death, there had come that pitiful cry not to be wholly 
forgotten when she was dead; which had found expression in her 
poor little gift to Paul Beatoun. Out of the deeps now came the 
impotent voice pleading for help where help there could be none, 
but from that darkness and that loneliness of agony was uttered also 
a tenderer and intenser desire—‘“ Oh that he shall be happy, that his 
life shall be sweet and noble to the end ; that he may fulfil himself.” 

The cold short note she had written to Mr. Beatoun showed 
nothing of this, any more than it said the framed sketch sent with it 
was the one on which Helen’s eyes had best loved to dwell, so that 
she liked to think his would rest on it; or than it told the unuttered 
thought, “ Will he come here to say he has had it? I do want to see 
him once more, only once more.” 

The days dragged on, but brought no answer. Mrs. Fawcett 
knew nothing of her child’s Christmas gift, she never learat of the 
weary, wistful waiting of those days, of the question which filled the 
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girl’s heart, “ Has he guessed, and despises me, so that he will not 
answer ?” 

She struggled to appear better than she was, in the dread of not 
being able to see him if he came, but the poor effort had to be given 
up, and she could no longer come down stairs, and the rooms which 
had once been so bright with her presence, seemed to her mother 
silent and lonely with the silence of death itself; knowing, as she 
did too surely, Helen would never enter them again. 

There was this dreariness lingering over the whole house this 
evening, the last of the year, as Mrs. Fawcett went up to Helen’s 
room, where the girl lay, a strange shining in her eyes, a fixed colour 
on her cheeks. 

“T don’t like to leave you, dear,” Mrs. Fawcett said, “ but would 
you miss me if I go round to the evening service? I shall only be 
half an hour.” 

“Do go,” the girl answered faintly. “Pray for a happy new 
year, dear—for us all.” 

The mother could not speak, the choking tears were too near her 
eyes; she only bent down to kiss the thin cheek. 

So Helen was left alone, her eyes gazing into the red depths of 
the fire, an aching passionate bitterness of regret and shame in her 
heart. Why had he never answered? Had he read the reason of her 
request ? that the reason she wished him to hold her memory was 
that she loved him with a love as strong as death ? 

“A letter, Miss Helen.” 

She knew the handwriting, seldom as she had seen it. She would 
not open it before the quick, curious eyes of the maid who had 
brought it her, but her hand kept it close as with a secret caress, 
till the servant had left the room, then she opened it slowly with a 


tenderness for the seal his hand had impressed, the paper it had 
touched. 


“Dear Miss Fawcett, “December 31. 
“T am only just back from my father’s in Warwickshire, 

where I have been for Christmas, and found your note and the sketch 
awaiting me here. What you must think of my never having 
thanked you, I am afraid to think. I will not take the sad meaning 
of the gift, for I believe and hope you will live to gladden us. I am 
writing this hurriedly, with the wish that this may be a glad new 
year to you: as glad as it will be to me, if it see you win back 
health. 

“May I come and see you to-morrow? If I do, I hope I shall 
find you better than when we said good-bye last. Yours ever, 


“Pavut Braroun.” 
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She knew there was no new year for her, yet life held some 
gladness for her still ; the hope of his voice, his eyes, the touch of 
his hand, and she went to sleep that night, a happy hope in her 
heart. 

But that hope was never realised. When Paul Beatoun called, she 
was far too ill to see him, hemorrhage had come on, and the frail life 
had no power to resist it. A few more days and Helen was dead, her 
secret still her own, though half divined, with a reverent tenderness 
and sadness, by the man who had so unconsciously possessed her 
life. 

Had she sinned against the sweet instinct of maidenliness in her 
desire that her memory should be something more than a cipher to 
the man she loved ? or may one judge gently her piteous device that 
when his eyes fell on the sketch she gave him, it might wake a 
faint remembrance of herself ? 

Her judgment and her plea are written in the same words—she 
loved Paul Beatoun. 

Eruet Fant. 
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Leconte de Lisle’s Poetry. 


Amone the poets now alive in France, Leconte de Lisle is certainly 
the greatest. Since the death of Alfred de Musset and of Victor 
Hugo, he has held that place of pride without a rival; if, indeed, 
it might not truly be asserted that in his own domain he never had 
one. The style of Victor Hugo, that “flash and outbreak of a 
fiery mind,” has scarcely anything in common with his luminous 
and tranquil stanzas. Alfred de Musset was a love-sick angel, 
singing songs of passion infinitely sweet and bitter; a form of 
poetry with which Leconte de Lisle’s has no affinity. His verse is 
not the voice of passion, but of art. He is, above all things, a poet- 
painter. His muse, beyond all other muses, is 


“The singing maid with pictures in her eyes.” 


To read his poems is like walking through a gallery of paintings 
—of paintings which in range of subject are without example. 
Leconte de Lisle is like Ulysses; he is “for ever roaming with a 
hungry heart” about the realms of gold. The regions most familiar 
to the feet of poets have been trodden by him also; but the wild 
and solitary places of the world are his peculiar ground. He loves, 
as every poet-painter loves, the figures and the scenes of antique 
Greece; and in his gallery are many of them, studied with an 
exquisite felicity. There is the Venus of the foamy locks, rising 
amidst her dolphins from the azure waters, like a lily from a sea of 
violets. There is the rugged Cyclops, lofty as a pine-tree, wooing 
the heartless Galatea with a she-bear’s woolly cubs. There is the 
baby Hercules, with the serpents writhing in his fists, laughing in 
his cradle of the huge bronze shield. There is the turret-crowned 
Cybele, riding stately on her lions, amidst the cymballed dances of 
the Corybantes. There is the Sun-god in his golden mantle, 
lashing the snow-white stallions of his glistening silver car. There 
is Pan, goat-footed and goat-horned, with the lynx-skin drooping 
from his shoulders and the crown of hyacinths about his brows, 
peeping with a sly laugh from the rushes at a ring of dancing 
nymphs. ‘These are the common property of poets, and of Leconte 
de Lisle among the rest; and few have treated them with greater 
beauty. But his own peculiar regions are not classic, but barbaric, 
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He loves the rich and coloured East, with all its pictures, from the 
oasis where the Bedouin ties his mare beneath the solitary date- 
palm, to the verandah with the silver trellis and the scarlet cushions 
where the Persian beauty, lulled by the music of the porphyry 
fountains, watches the blue smoke of her hookah in the jasmin- 
scented air. He knows the desert where the herds of elephants 
pass ghost-like in the moonlight, and the glade of jungle where the 
jaguar rests at noon. He has beheld upon its rock the black tower 
of Runoia amidst the everlasting Polar snows. He has marked the 
priest of Brahma, with the girdle of white muslin round his loins of 
amber, sitting cross-armed in trance beneath his fig-tree. He has 
watched the condor float above the peaks of Chimborazo. He has 
entered the cavern where the huddled cubs of the black panther 
mew among the shining bones: 


‘‘La reine de Java, la noire chasseresse, 
Avec l’aube, revient au gite ot ses petits 
Parmi les os luisants miaulent de détresse, 
Les uns sous les autres blottis.” 


With a poet of this world-wide range, a few examples of his style, 
as typical as may be, are all that we shall find it possible to glance 
at. Leconte de Lisle is famous for his studies of wild animals, and 
with these we will begin. Here is a picture of a tiger—a piece 
well known to his admirers : 


“Sous l’herbe haute et séche ot le naja vermeil 
Dans sa spirale d’or se déroule au soleil, 
La béte formidable, habitante des jungles, 
S’endort, le ventre en lair, et dilate ses ongles. 
De son mufle marbré qui s’ouvre, un souffle ardent 
Fume; la langue rude et rose va pendant.” * 


Was ever a word-picture better painted? The eye beholds it, like 
a scene of life—the great cat lying on his back, with claws dilating, 
smoking breath, and lolling rosy tongue. ‘This, of course, is the 
chief figure of the picture; but the “ accessories,” as the painters 
say, are put in no less finely : 


“Toute rumeur s’éteint autour de son repos; 
La panthére aux aguets rampe en arquant le dos; 
Le python musculeux, aux écailles d’agate, 
Sous les nopals aigus glisse sa tite plate; 


* To those who do not read French readily a literal version may 
perhaps be useful :—“ Under the tall, dry grass, where the rosy naja- 
blossom unfolds, in its golden spiral, to the sun, the formidable beast, the 
dweller of the jungle, ‘sleeps upon his back, with claws dilating. Out of 
his striped jaws his hot breath smokes, and his rough red tongue is lolling.” 
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Et dans l’air ot son vol en cercle a flamboyé 
La cantharide vibre autour du roi rayé.” * 


From this picture of the noonday jungle the poem changes, like a 
scene in @ dissolving view, to the same at twilight. The air grows 
chill, and stirs the grass-tops; the tiger wakens, lifts his head, 
and listens for the tread of the gazelles, if any chance to seek the 
hidden brooklet where the bamboos lean above the lotus-blossoms. 
But no sound is in theair; and rising from the grass with stretching 
jaws, he sends a melancholy growl into the night. 

Here is the existence of a wild beast studied with the feeling and 
the insight of imagination which other poets only spend on men and 
women. In this revealing sympathy with wild and savage life, 
Leconte de Lisle stands quite alone. We will take one more 
example—one out of many in his volumes. It is the study of a 
condor. The vast bird, from a summit of the Andes, watches the 
ocean of the night, which has eclipsed the pampas, rolling upward 
peak by peak— 

“Lui, comme un spectre, seul, au front du pic altier 
Baigné d’une lueur qui saigne sur la neige, 
Il attend cette mer sinistre qui |’assiége.” f 
What a masterpiece of light and shadow is this picture! How he 
stands out, the sunset-crimsoned condor, pinnacied above the sea of 
night ! 

And now—to turn to men and women—we will purposely select 
two sketches of which the subjects are in striking contrast. The 
first is a picture of a beauty borne in her palanquin, half dreaming 
“to the rhythmic step of her Hindoos.” 

“Tandis qu’un papillon, les deux ailes en fleur, 
Teinté d’azur et d’écarlate, 


Se posait par instants sur ta peau délicate, 
En y laissant de sa couleur, 
“On voyait, au travers du rideau de batiste, 
Tes boucles dorer l’oreiller, 
Et sousjleurs cils mi-clos, feignant de sommeiller, 
Tes beaux yeux de sombre améthyste.” t 





* “Round his repose all noise is stilled; the pantheress crawls, with 
arched back, on the watch ; the sinewy python, with the scales of agate 
thrusts his flat head from below the prickly nopals; and where his flight 
has made a glittering circle in the air, the cantharides darts to and fro 
around the broad-striped king.” 

t “Lone, like a spectre, on the lofty peak, bathed in a light which dyes 
the snow with blood, he awaits the gloomy ocean which surrounds him.” 

~ “While a butterfly, with flower-like wings, tinted with azure and 
scarlet, alights for an instant on thy tender skin, and leaves there some- 
thing of his colour, one may discern, through the lace curtain, thy tresses 
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The poem in which occur these two delightful stanzas is typical 
of a great portion of Leconte de Lisle’s most lovely work—his 
Oriental poems. Beside their charm and beauty, let us now, for 
contrast, place a work of equal power, which may be called a study 
of the picturesquely horrible. It is the portrait of a Brahmin 
hermit : 

“Ses yeux creux que jamais n’a fermés le sommeil, 
Luisaient; ses maigres bras brilés par le soleil 
Pendaient le long du corps; ses jambes décharnées 
Du milieu des cailloux et des herbes fanées 
Se dressaient sans ployer comme des pieux de fer; 
Ses ongles recourbés s’enfoncaient dans la chair; 
Et sur l’épaule aigué et sur l’échine osseuse 
Tombait jusqu’aux jarrets sa chevelure affreuse, 
Inextricable amas de ronces, noir réseau 
De fange desséchée et de fientes d’oiseau, 

Ou, comme font les vers dans la vase mourante, 
S’agitait au hasard la vermine vivante. 

La, gardant 4 jamais sa rigide attitude, 

Il révait comme un Dieu fait d’un bloc sec et rude.” 


The saint is not a captivating spectacle, and we shall not 
venture to present him in plain prose. But what a picture! 
Dante has scarcely anything more vivid and alive. To read itis to 
see the holy man in person, sitting in silence, like a rough-hewn 
idol—his glittering hollow eyes, his limbs like iron bars, his nails 
that curve into the flesh, his hair, a mass of filth and brambles, 
falling to his knees. The passage occurs in the long poem “ (una- 
cépa ”"—a splendid specimen of narrative verse. The story tells how 
Cunacépa, the son of an old Brahmin, volunteers to sacrifice his life 
in order to appease the anger of the god. Qudra, a beautiful young 
girl who loves him, persuades him to retract the vow; and it is to 
learn how this may be accomplished without sacrilege, that the 
lovers seek the saintly Vicvamitra. (unacépa follows his directions. 
On being knotted to the fatal pillar, he sings seven times the sacred 
hymn of Idra. Immediately a lightning-flash strikes off his bonds 
and in his place appears a snow-white horse. The horse is sacrificed, 
the god is pacified, and the lovers fall into each other’s arms. The 
manner in which this story is related is rich and vivid beyond all 
description. Nothing can exceed the splendour of the imagery with 
which the poem rolls along. All Leconte de Lisle is in it, as all 
Tennyson is in “ The Idylls of the King.” 

“ Qunacépa ” is an excellent example of the kind of subject which 
he has made his own. It is strange and splendid; in a word, it is 





sild the cushions, and under their half-closed lashes, which feign to sleep, 
hy lovely eyes of sombre amethyst.” 
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barbaric; and on that account it charms him. There is doubtless 
also the delight of an intense imagination in living for itself the 
lives of other times and lands. One might almost say that he has 
lived in every age of history, as well as in every quarter of the globe, 
until the spirit of them has become to him as if it were his own. 
Take, for example, the ballad called ‘La Téte du Comte.’ The 
scene opens with a piece of painting in Leconte de Lisle’s most vivid 
style. One sees the hall of an old Spanish castle, round the walls 
of which, between the battle-battered shields and coats-of-mail, stand 
squires, and cup-bearers, and thick-lipped Moors, looking in silence 
at the aged Don, who sits alone at the great table, plunged in grief, 
and tasting nothing of the feast before him. He has been insulted 
by an enemy, and is too old to guard his honour. No sound is 
heard except his bitter exclamations and the crackling of the resin 
dropping from the torches. Suddenly the door flies open, and his 
son, Don Rui Diaz, enters, bearing the head of the offender by the 
hair. The old Don falls upon his neck in ecstasy; after which the 
two sit down together to their venison, “ grave and satisfied,” 


“En regardant saigner la Téte lamentable.” 


In this terrific picture is the quintessential spirit of the times. 
For that reason it was painted. No treatise on the Middle Ages 
could present more vividly its most conspicuous feature—its blend 
of savagery with jealous honour. 

But although in such a study the poet’s power is at its height, it 
is not to these that his admirers love to turn, but rather to his 
poems of pure beauty. They delight to read a thousand times such 
verses as “Le Bernica”—a simple picture of a wild and solitary 
nook among the mountains, where one may dream beyond the ways 
of men : 

“‘La liane y suspend dans l’air ses belles cloches 
Ou les frelons, gorgés de miel, dorment blottis; 
Un rideau d’aloés en défend les approches; 


Et Peau vive qui germe aux fissures des roches 
Y fait tinter lécho de son clair cliquetis.” * 


Lines of such witchery as the last of these are only written by 
great poets. The sound gives verily an echo to the sense; the 
silver tinkle of the rocky rills is in the syllables. In such verse 
the eye is filled with pictures, and the ea at the same time with 
music of a haunting sweetness; and this is word-painting made 
perfect. 


* “The bine there hangs in air her lovely bells, in which the honey- 
drunken hornets sleep; a fringe of aloes guards the access; and living 
waters, born in fissures of the rocks, awake an echo of clear-tinkling 
rills,” 

12 
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Leconte de Lisle does not often seek variety of metre. The 
grand and splendid Alexandrine seems his natural measure. But 
sometimes he works in shorter lines, and with the happiest effect. 
In the last of the three studies called “ Les Clairs de lune,” there 
is an exquisite example. The poem is a sea-scene ; it represents an 
ocean at the hour of twilight, gray, calm, and vast, beneath a 
starless sky. Very gradually, towards the East, a white light breaks 
the mist above the sea-line : 

“Un feu pile luit et déferle, 
La mer frémit, s’ouvre un moment, 
Et, dans le ciel couleur de perle, 
La lune monte lentement.” * 

The magic of this line is owing partly to its picture, partly to its 
exquisite alliteration, and partly to a cause which English poetry 
has lost since Chaucer—to its lovely silent e’s; silent, that is, in 
prose, but in poetry touched lightly with the tongue-tip, almost with 
the effect of restsin music. The line, for all its mellow intonation, 
compels itself to be read slowly, in correspondence with the slowly- 
dawning moon. 

Of this art of representing vivid pictures in lines of striking 
musical effect—an art in which Leconte de Lisle has been compared 
with our own Tennyson—the ballad called “Les Elfes” is a 
remarkable example, and it shall be our last. The ballad—a 
resetting of an old romance—tells how, while the elves are dancing 
in the plain, a knight on a black steed rides out of the forest, his 
gold spurs and his helm of silver glittering in the moonlight. 

‘ Couronnés de thym et de marjolaine, 
Les Elfes joyeux dansent sur la plaine. 


Du sentier des bois aux daims familier, 
Sur un noir cheval, sort un chevalier. 
Son éperon Wor brille en la nuit brune; 
Et, quand il traverse un rayon de lune, 
On voit resplendir, dun reflet changeant, 
Sur sa chevelure un casque d'argent.” t 


The fairy queen invites him to alight, but vainly; to-morrow is 
his wedding-morning, and his bride awaits him. She presses her 
request : 


* «A pale fire shines and strengthens; the sea trembles, opens for a 
moment, and in the pearly-coloured sky the moon mounts slowly.” 

+ “ Garlanded with thyme and marjoram, the joyous elves are dancing 
on the plain. 

“From the forest, from the haunts of the wild does, a knight-at-arms 
comes riding a black charger; his gold spur glimmers in the twilight; 
and when he traverses a moonbeam, there is seen, with changing lustre, 
the helm of silver glittering on his hair.” 
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“*Reste, chevalier. Je te donnerai 
D’opale magique et Vanneaw doré, 
Et, ce qui vaut mieux que gloire et fortune, 
Ma robe filée au clair de la lune.’ 
‘Non!’ dit-il—‘ Va, donc!’—Et de son doigt blanc 
Elle touche au ceur le guerrier tremblant.” * 

He rides away ; but soon a figure, all in white, appears before 
him, which he takes at first to be an elf or demon. It is the ghost 
of his dead bride; and at that sight of horror the knight with love 
and agony falls dead beside her. 

“Et lui, la voyant ainsi, 
D’angoisse et d’amour tombe mort aussi.” 


And all the while, and at the end of every stanza : 


“Couronnés de thym et de marjolaine, 
Les Elfes joyeux dansent sur la plaine.” 

This is, perhaps, the finest ballad of its kind in the French 
language, as “ La Belle Dame Sans Merci” of Keats is the finest 
of its kind in ours. Who does not feel the profound romantic charm 
of the lines which we have pointed with italics ?—especially of those 
which represent the fairy’s gift; the magic opal, the golden ring, 
and the charmed robe woven in the moonlight. Few things in 
literature are rarer than this glamour and enchantment—a quality 
which by comparison turns all other poetry to prose. Such verses 
differ from mere word-painting, however rich and vivid, as a musk- 
rose differs from a red camellia. The perfume of poetry is about 
them, as well as the colour and the form. 

“Words, in a poet’s eyes,” says one who was himself a poet, 
“have, in themselves, apart from what they signify, a beauty and a 
costliness like that of precious stones which have not yet been set 
in bracelets, necklaces, and rings. The connoisseur delights to turn 
them over with his finger in the little cup in which they lie in 
readiness, as a goldsmith who designs a piece of jewellery. There 
are words of diamond, sapphire, ruby, emerald—there are words 
which shine like phosphorus on being rubbed ; and it is no light 
task to choose them.” So Gautier describes the style of Baudelaire 
in a charming simile, which might, with even more felicity, describe 
his own. But the truth is, that in the art of choosing words of 
charm and colour, and of setting them in jewelled phrases, the 
greatest of French poets is neither Baudelaire nor Gautier—it is 
Leconte de Lisle. 


* “<*Stay, Knight-at-arms! I will give to thee the magic opal and the 
golden ring; and, what is better worth than wealth or glory, my moon- 
light-woven robe.’ ‘No!’ he answers. ‘Go, then!’ and with her white 
finger she touches the trembling knight upon the heart.” 
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Pearl-Powder. 


A NOVEL. 
By ANNIE EDWARDES, 


AuTHor oF ‘OuGnt WE To vistr Her?’ ‘ARCHIE LOVELL,’ 
‘A Girton GIRL,’ ETC. 





“Puffs, powder, patches, Bibles, billets-doux.”—Pope. 


Carrer XX. 
A GODDESS OF BREAD-AND-BUTTER. 


Anne Pace was no novice in that complicated, oft-shifting game 
for two—courtship: the word, I presume, may be used indifferently 
whether the original lead issue from the lady’s or the gentleman’s 
hand. Whatever fears had been awakened in her, whatever 
suspicions confirmed by Lady Joan’s hints, Anne kept her own 
counsel. Her sidelong coquetries with Liston, her open devotion 
to Philippa Harkness, underwent no change. 

The devotion indeed, heightened. Leaden skies, icy blasts, 
grim alternations of snow and sleet had, with the approach of 
Christmas, put country walks out of the question. And as Miss 
Page’s existence would seem to depend upon the society of her 
beloved friend, it grew to be a matter of course that Philippa should 
spend as much time at Carr’s Folly as at home. Every morning 
Lady Joan’s black foot-boy, Jersey, might be seen, shivering his 
way across the Green, with a three-cornered billet from Anne. 
Dearest Lippa must come for a lesson in Poonah painting (there 
was Poonah painting in those days); to weep over ‘ Rosa 
Matilda,’ ‘The Sympathy of Souls,’ or ‘Julia’s Mausoleum ;’ to 
offer her opinion upon Tonton’s winter jacket, the new ratifia 
water, or the trimming, in borrowed Devonshire, of Anne’s ball 
dress. 


As an inevitable sequence, dearest Lippa was less and less in 
the way of encountering Mr. Liston. 

Anne, I repeat, was no novice: but, with all her surface 
cleverness, she lacked imagination. Had Anne learnt to look 
more outside herself she must, by her thirtieth year, have dis- 
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‘ covered that, given a man half in love, obstacles do but heighten 


the zest of pursuit! On no occasion did Mr. Liston betray 
chagrin at Philippa’s absence from home. Susan Arden, the 
Doctor were made to feel that his visits were to them, just as in 
the early days before Oliver’s departure. He called no more 
frequently than was his custom at The Folly; and, when he did 
call, would coolly relegate the two younger women to the back- 
ground while he discussed the newspapers, took a hand at piquet, 
or chatted over the sayings and doings of a past generation with 
Lady Joan. 

And still, Anne Page chafed inwardly, felt assured that there 
was a mutual consciousness between Philippa and Liston. 

“Tf I were Oliver Arden, supposing poor Oliver to be in 
possession of facts, I should be monstrous jealous about your 
intimacy with a certain gentleman. Take care, my sweet little 
Simplicity, that you do not endanger your heart a second time.” 

It was on the afternoon of Dec. 30th that Miss Page sounded 
this note of warning. The friends had employed the short winter’s 
day over Poonah painting, specimens of which delightful art 
strewed the table—dislocated butterflies, flowers of no class or 
genus, impracticable fruits, tropic birds unknown to the ornith- 
ologist. 

Philippa Harkness pushed aside her brushes and paints. 

“ Always a certain gentleman! Let our talk begin as it will, 
it zigzags back for ever to that one theme — Mr. Liston. 
Endanger my heart? As if my heart, such as it is, was not 
endangered long ago! You don’t think it possible, Anne,” the 
girl’s voice sank, trembled, “that... that anybody could care for 
two persons at the same time?” 

“So much depends upon the character of the ‘anybody.’ ” 
Miss Page did not lift her eyes from the mathematically stiff 
bunch of grapes at which her brush was dubbing. “ Transient 
little infidelities, regrettable flights of fancy, would come easier 
to a young woman with a lively brain than to a dullard. You 
are no dullard, Philippa.” 

“Better be one than bear a brain, if your theory is true, 
Anne.” 

“My dearest child . . . you take things too much au grand 
sérieux.” We have glanced before at Miss Page’s liking for 
French scraps. “I spoke in the merest jest. Mr. Liston is not 
a marrying man. Anne Page—Philippa Harkness—any girl 
between this and London may waste her hopes upon him in vain! 
Mr. Liston has far graver matters to engross him, take my word 
for it, than sentimental lovemaking.” 
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“You have not always thought so!” exclaimed Philippa. 
“ Only a few weeks ago, you told me——” 

“That Liston’s attentions to myself were unmistakeable. 
They were unmistakeable,” repeated Anne, in a strained kind 
of tone. “I understand them now! The idle gallantries any 
man of the world offers to any woman, not altogether hideous, 
whom he comes across! I appraise Mr. Liston’s attentions, as 
I do Mr. Liston, himself, at a perfectly just value.” 

Philippa looked hard at her friend’s unblushing face. 

“Meeting you and Mr. Liston in each other’s company, 2 
stranger would scarce charge you,” said she, “with disliking 
him.” 

“ Who talks of dislike? On the contrary I am more interested 
in the man than ever, too much interested,’ confessed Anne, 
jocosely, “for my own happiness, perhaps! The truth is, my 
dear—in absolute confidence, the expansion of soul to soul 
—I am just the least bit afraid of him. In spite of his 
marked attentions, of all the pretty things he says when we are 
alone, I stand on my guard. I consider Mr. Liston a gentleman 
who ... how shall I put it? ... who does not include Holy 
Matrimony among his professions.” 

Philippa drew one of the colour boxes across the table; she 
began, industriously, to arrange the little bricks of paint in order. 
Anne did not give her time to frame an adequate reply. 

“You complain of our talk twisting invariably back to a single 
subject. I encourage the twist! My regard for you, Philippa, 
makes me anxious. You are so young, have been brought up in 
such ignorance of the world’s ways, that it seems right—a sort of 
duty”— Anne stammered a little: confused, probably, in the 
presence of her own high feelings—‘“ to throw out a caution or 
two. Mr. Liston is a finished man of the town, arrayed in al} 
the graces, I make no doubt has conveyed to each of us that his 
affections are compromised by her charms. He means—as much 
as I mean in wiping this blue paint from my brush! Let us talk 
of other things.” 

They did so: getting as far as the latest invasion scare, the 
threat of poke bonnets, the opera ball from which, with or with- 
out reasons, a reigning Beauty was to be excluded. Di Sefton’s 
sorrows lead them back, by easy transition, to their impending New 
Year’s Dance, and to the “subject” in which from different points 
of view both at the present hour had so keen a dramatic interest. 

“T do not pose for girlishness.” A ring of real pathos was in 
Anne Page’s wice. “But one has no wish at a bachelor's ball 
to add a decade of supererogatory years to one’s age. ‘The toilet 
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her Ladyship has planned for me—heavy black silk, heavy English 
lace, garnets (oh, those vapid, hideous, ill-set garnets !) will make 
me look forty, at the least. You, child, with your cheeks and 
hair and white satin frock will look what you are—a Goddess of 
Bread-and-butter! For how many dances, if I may venture on 
the question, has Mr. Liston engaged you, beforehand ?” 

Philippa winced a little under this cross-examination; then 
her woman’s wit came to her aid. 

“Do people engage themselves before the evening of a ball—- 
I mean, people in the big London world, dear Anne?” 

“People in the big London world conduct their flirtations,” 
dear Anne’s tone was dry, “ pretty much as they do in the narrow 
virtuous country.” 

“Tam engaged for a single waltz, the only waltz, I dare say, 
that Ishall dance. Mr. Liston prepares us for an alarming dearth 
of partners.” 

Miss Page, on this, glanced sharply up from her grapes. 

“Partners depend upon one’s entertainer. Mr. Liston can 
ask down just as many men as he chooses from London. You 
don’t happen to know, by the bye, if my Lord Harrington, other- 
wise Hellgate, is to be among our beaux ?” 

Thirty seconds earlier Philippa’s cheeks might have turned 
traitor. But a look in Anne’s eyes had caused her a bound 
and rebound of feeling. She was forewarned, and did not blush. 

“T have heard of no ‘my Lords.’ A farming Baronet, a hunting 
J. P. will be about the grandest partner any of us need look for.” 

Her manner was so natural, her voice so steady, that Anne 
Page was bafiled. Anne Page, at least, judged it politic to shift 
her tactics. 

“Poor dear Sir George! Ah, Philippa, if you had had a worldlier 
heart . . . who shall say what Twelfth Night ball, with a fair 
young hostess, might not be coming off at Stanwell? But I, for 
one, refuse to look upon that page as closed. I hold that Oliver 
did but under-study Sir George’s part. Strange ”—Anne put. 
her head on one side, she examined her handiwork critically— 
“strange about Kelsey and Mr. Liston, is it not? I vow the 
whole parish is talking of their reconciliation.” 

Philippa was without curiosity. “She had not so much as 
heard that a quarrel existed between these gentlemen.” 

“For quarrel say non-acquaintanceship. Mr. Liston took up 
his abode in Chard, minus introductions, did he not, dear?” 

Miss Harkness held her peace. 

“ And Sir George Kelsey was one, among a crowd of county 
magnates, who omitted to leave a name-card at the Grave House. 
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Well, since this mysterious robbery business,” Anne’s voice sank 
judiciously, “ the two men have grown to be—not on speaking 
terms, merely, but friends. On the following day Sir George 
called at the Grave House—to apologise, ‘tis said, for some 
suspicion that escaped him in his first anger. As you know, he 
is to be one of the guests, to-morrow. Significant facts—facts 
awaiting an explanation .. .” 

Miss Page broke off short: the most artistic narrator of fiction 
could not have hit upon a pause more telling: but Philippa 
Harkness seemed unimpressed. She began commenting upon the 
quality of Sir George’s dancing, the advantages of a waxed over 
a chalked floor, of kid ball-slippers over silk ones. And did 
Anne counsel a cap for her, or no? The Doctor would have her 
leave her yellow locks, bare. Cousin Sue and the ‘ Ladies’ 
Gazette’ pronounced a white satin cap indispensable.” 

So, quietly and without effort, their talk was worked round 
from the inevitable subject to chiffons ! 

“The child has wits, and will be worsted thereby,” thought 
Anne Page. “She would stand better chance against such odds 
as are in store for her were she a fool.” 


CuHApTer XXI, 
OVER A DISH OF CHOCOLATE. 


Lapy Joan’s entrance silenced, before many minutes were over, 
the intricate and entrancing discussion upon bows and flowers, 
falbalas, shoulder knots, and shoe-roses, into which the two friends 
had plunged. 

Her Ladyship was dressed in a faded brocade sack, she had stolen 
a little red upon her cheeks, and wore a falling hood of Mechlin 
lace. The accustomed atmosphere of bergamot and rose-otto 
floated about her, not unpleasantly blended with the pungency of 
rare tobacco, for Lady Joan was an insatiate snuff-taker and at 
this moment carried a huge pinchbeck box in her hand—alas, the 
hand which, forty years before, had had its reputation throughout 
Europe! 

“The usual confusion ; brushes, rags, Poonah litter! In my youth 
accomplishments were not invented, thank the lord! We did not 
net gloves, or stain tables, or make feather screens. If we wanted 
a picture or a fan we bought ’em of the shops. But, to be sure, 
we had other resources. In my youth, the world amused itself.” 

She sank down before the fire in her favourite double chair, a 
peché mortel—according to the affected jargon of the days in 
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which it was upholstered: then taking an Indian gong from a 
scrutoire at her side struck upon it, sharply. The black footboy 
made his appearance, on the instant, with lights: no servant in 
Carr’s Folly but knew the meaning of promptitude: and received 
orders to serve chocolate so soon as an expected visitor of her 
Ladyship’s should arrive. 

“You must know, my dears,” observed she, affably, as Jersey, 
with his lowest salaam, glided from the room, “that I have pre- 
pared a surprise for you. I haveinviteda man. Mr. Liston is to 
drink a dish of chocolate with us this afternoon. Youth must be 
youth, Miss Page. You will be glad, all three, to talk over the 
forthcoming dance together.” 

Anne rose a little hurriedly; she began clearing away the 
obnoxious Poonah-litter from the table. 

“Philippa and I have not done amiss in the way of anticipa- 
tion—anticipation of a very different nature, alas !—I am too old, 
putting my dependent position aside,” said Anne Page with 
humility, “ to think of balls, save as a spectator.” 

“A spectator! You will be the handsomest girl present, in 
spite of your adornments,” cried Philippa Harkness. “I must 
confess, Madam,” rising to Anne’s assistance, she turned her face 
bravely on Lady Joan, “I must confess I do not hold with your 
Ladyship’s taste. "Tis unwarrantable, with looks like Anne’s, 
that she should be condemned to black silk and garnets—un- 
warrantable !” 

Lady Joan rapped her knuckles smartly against her snuff-box. 

“ Brava—la petite mégere! Brava! Much joy I wish the gentle- 
man to whom the bridling of Miss Harkness’s shrewish tongue 
shall one day fall! So you don’t admire her Ladyship’s taste ? 
Never fear but that her Ladyship’s memory will retain the speech.” 

“Dear Lippa’s speech runs before her thoughts,” cried Anne, 
uneasily. ‘ Nothing suits a dark skin like black; and as for 
garnets I—I—regard them, my Lady, as most becoming wear. 
They may want,” Anne kept her eyes from Philippa’s, “the 
sparkle of brilliants, the softness of pearls, but for quiet, ladylike 
etfect——” 

Lady Joan interrupted with a burst of shrilly laughter. 

“Capital, on my word! You furnish me with a drawing-room 
comedy, girls—pretty actresses, both of you, but one unconscious 
that she is acting! Now for the Prince Charming of the piece.” 
A ring, at this moment, had sounded from the bell, outside. “It 
might be well for the Female Characters to fall into position on 
the stage before his entrance.” 

So when Mr. Liston was ushered in, a graceful little domestic 
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tableau met his view. Seldom does the sex fail, even at the 
shortest notice, in these poor details! Miss Page, in her large 
showy beauty, occupied an upright tapestried chair close to the 
hearth. Philippa knelt at her side, a hand placed within her 
friend’s arm, the firelight dancing on her face and hair. Opposite 
the two young women sat the hostess, in rouge and powder, in 
brocade and Mechlin, as aforesaid. 

And the dish of chocolate proved a brilliant success. Lady 
Joan, at all times a good teller of racy anecdotes, was in her best 
vein to-night, and talked freely. Through what a crowd had that 
frail little figure jostled! What women of fashion, what men of 
parts and gallantry had been her associates! Joan Carr had 
corresponded with Walpole and Selwyn, had been to opera suppers 
with wild Earl March, had watched Fox lose his last guinea at the 
pharo-table. Of noted Beauties dust and ashes long ago, her list 
was tragically long. 

“T saw Molly Lepel, but as an old woman. One had to take 
her reputation on trust. And, of course, I saw the Gunnings. 
The sister who married Coventry was the handsomer of the two 
and the greater fool. Said she to poor old George: ‘ There is one 
sight, your Majesty, I desire to witness above all others—a corona- 
tion!’ She killed herself by over-painting, before she was twenty- 
seven. The doctors were for setting the death down to breast- 
complaint, but her chamber-women and Horace Walpole knew 
better. Coventry died, like Lady Fortrose, like a score of others, 
of Pearl-powder.” 

“So much for days when the world amused itself!” The remark 
was Philippa’s. ‘Feather screens and Poonah work do not send 
young women to their graves.” 

“It was an age of Pearl-powder,” said Anne, ready, always, at 
compromise. ‘ There is a fashion in these things. For my part, 
I would as lief die of white lead as of a consumption.” 

“And liefer, perhaps, of a love fever than of either! Pray, 
Mr. Liston, what prospect have our young ladies of partners, to- 
morrow? I hope you have not forgotten the divines,” Lady 
Joan glanced at Anne, “while looking over your muster-roll of 
dancing men.” 

“T hope, sincerely, Mr. Liston has forgotten them,” cried 
Anne Page, with more spirit than her wont. “Except in 
Mrs. Austen’s novels, I never yet came across a parson but 
who danced prodigious ill.” 

“And we shall want real art,” said Mr. Liston, discreetly 
leaving the clerical profession and its accomplishments un- 
discussed. “I mean, with my guests’ permission, to draw out a 
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programme of reform, to vary the eternal country dance as far as 
may be. If I thought,” added he, turning towards the peché 
mortel with the bow approved by its occupant, “if I dared think 
Lady Joan Carr would yield me her hand, I should gladly open 
the evening by a minuet.” 

“Mr. Liston and a septuagenarian partner! Yes, my Anno 
Domini is written in the book; no docking off a single year, if I 
wished. I can tell you, Sir,” said Lady Joan, “ that, in the days 
of your grandmother, such an invitation had been accepted. 
Forty years ago people lived till their last gasp, burnt their 
candles to the socket in public. Why, whom do you suppose,” 
Lady Joan’s keen eyes fastened themselves on her visitor’s face, 
“T once saw minuet at eighty? A beauty, celebrated in her 
youth in Mr. Swift’s verse—Lady Hetty Germaine.” 

The rooms were scantily illumined. (Throgmorton’s, as I have 
said, was the only Chard house in which wax had superseded the 
tallow-and-snuffers system of the times.) But there was light 
enough for Liston’s hostess to discern that he changed counte- 
nance at her last word. 

She gave the talk a brisk turn—resulting, as it chanced, in the 
exodus of Miss Page! 

“Tong life’ puts me in mind, Anne. Our epistle to Thomas 
Carr is unwritten—best get it over, to-night. I have a beloved 
kinsman,” so she explained to Liston, “who will inherit The 
Folly on my death, but whose hair, alas, hath grown grey in the 
waiting. Every Christmas the worthy gentleman writes me a 
letter full of tender solicitude as to my health. Every New 
Year's Eve I take occasion, while wishing him and his lady the 
compliments, to set his anxieties at rest. Miss Page, then, as 
always, is my secretary—an admirable one! If you have finished 
your chocolate, Anne—nay, no hurry ” Anne had risen, 
automaton-like, to her feet. ‘Well, if you have finished, and 
will run away from us, put a macaroon in your pocket. There 
is a fire in the library ?” 

“There is no fire, my Lady.” 

“ Draw the curtains close, place yourself on the hither side of 
the writing-table, and you will be exceeding snug. Let the 
letter run of decent length, my dear, fill it with the usual 
civilities, and cheer my relatives by the observation that I am 
slightly broken since last year. A sad necessity, this disin- 
genuousness!” Stretching forth a tiny hand, Lady Joan 
contemplated its blaze of diamonds as she moralised. “ But 
what—what would human life be, did we all confront each other 
with the naked truth?” 
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CuarTer XXII, 
“FROM CLOTILDE—DYING.” 


Mr. Liston returned from the door which he had held open 
during Anne Page’s prompt but sullen exit. 

“ Were I to tell the truth, lay my wishes bare at this moment, 
I should ask Lady Joan Carr for some more old memories. 
Stories of the past, so told,” said he, “have a quality all their 
own, the musky scent of roses, touched by a single frost. Swift's 
verse ... a minuet danced by Hetty Germaine . . . Why, the 
very word, ‘Germaine,’ carries with it a charm! Imagination 
cannot find food, Madam, in histories of the successful. The 
doings of a ruined race appeal to the vulgar dramatic instinct in 
us all.” 

“« Ubi lapsus? quid fecit?’ That, you know, was the motto 
on the Germaine shield—in the days when the shield was still to 
be seen of men.” 

Mr, Liston professed himself unversed in such matters. His 
life, as Lady Joan saw, was an obscure one. His studies lay in 
quite other directions to that of heraldry. 

“Take a chair, Sir, opposite me, here. The Germaine family, 
it seems, has an attraction for you. We will talk a few of their 
pleasant failings over. And you, Miss Harkness, may listen, or 
dream of to-morrow’s partners, or fall asleep, as you choose.” 

A flash of sudden interest sprang into Philippa’s eyes. 

“JT never sleep but in my bed,” she returned, drawing nearer. 
“To-morrow’s partners exist not. You give me no choice, 
Madam, but to listen ss 

“To a homily, having ‘Germaine’ for its text. A pregnant 
text, truly, for any preacher! You spoke of them as ruined, 
Mr. Liston. Add more. Speak of them as enfans perdus, unique 
in their perversity. To borrow the Hervey adage, one might 
well be tempted to say, ‘God created men, women,—and 
Germaines.’” 

“Supposing,” put in Liston: his levity seemed forced, some- 
what: “that Omnipotence created such libels upon virtue, at 
all!” 

Lady Joan sank back: she laid aside her snuff-box with a sort 
of absent precision. “My earliest knowledge of these people,” 
said she, presently, “came through accident. Mr. Bingham, my 
husband, had a fancy, as you may have heard, for living in Paris. 
There were no Paris schools fit for English children of breeding, 
save the convents. Clotilde de Brissac—the wife, afterwards, of 
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Charles Germaine, the mother of the two lads with whom the 
family ends, went to the same convent ... the ‘Sacred 
Heart’ . . . as my daughter.” 

Her voice trembled, Lady Joan Carr lifted an uncertain hand 
before her eyes. 

One gleam of love, pure and undefiled, had, in the past, 
transfigured that worldly heart. Out of that storm-driven 
woman’s lot was just one bit of salvage. During eleven years 
the feet of a little maid, merry and sweet, had trodden down the 
dark places of Lady Joan’s life. 

Eleven years; then the child sickened, in an hour. For a week 
doctors consulted, apothecaries physicked, friends whispered. 
Then came a day when, a May sun shining ghastly bright, every 
shutter throughout the Hotel Bingham must be closed: came the 
stealthy visits of men in black, the brutal tread of those who 
bore the child away . . . an empty chamber . . . toys and frocks 
that “something must be done with” . . . And then 

Then Lady Joan had to face the inheritance to which we are 
born, live her anguish out, fight her way back to the service of 
Pleasure, to the world’s Trinity of Evil as best she could. 

She fought the fight, over-well; played higher, poor wretch ! 
rouged deeper; by the end of a year was going the old beaten 
rounds, with wilder companions than heretofore, with feverishly 
quickened pace! Her grief befell her, it must be remembered, 
in the lifetime of her penultimate husband, the Honourable 
Sydney Bingham. (A gentleman whose name rises to notoriety 
in piquant French Memoirs of the date, but with whom this 
story is not concerned.) Lady Joan had no arm to support, no 
brain to counsel, no affection to console her. She stood in 
the most tragic of all solitudes—the loneliness of a wife 
whose husband lives, but is nothing to her. And her heart 
knew no second spring. Into the little grave had gone all of 
hope, of purity, of love’s sweet fragrance, that it was her fate to 
experience. 

“The children, Mr. Liston, became friends. Our Hotel, Rue 
Clichy, overlooked the gardens of the Count de Brissac....I 
used to watch them there at play... I see them, now”— 
her tearless gaze was rigid—“ running, hand in hand, in the 
sunset. I hear their voices—my Jeanne’s voice, as I heard 
it, clear, shrill, from my balcony that May evening ... The 
last... ” 

Lady Joan stopped short. Her eyes were fixed, with the 
strangest far-off expression, upon the firelight; her withered, 
jewelled hands fell on her lap. When she pulled herself together 
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it was with a laugh, colder, more metallic than ordinary. She 
must, really,: crave Mr. Liston’s indulgence. ... What old 
woman, alas! but loves at times, to radoter! They were talking ? 
—ah, she remembered, of those libels upon virtue, the Germaines 
—of Clotilde de Brissac, the ill-starred wife of reprobate Charles 
<yJermaine, the mother of his sons. 

“The sons,” said Liston, “ with whom, if he understood Lady 
Joan Carr aright, the Germaine family came to an end?” 

“Came to an end, Sir, so far as honour, as repute goes. You 
are acquainted, I cannot doubt, with the circumstances of these 
young men’s career !” 

Mr. Liston had heard the on dits of the clubs. “ Everything 
relating to the Germaines,” he added, lightly, “was, sure, a 
foregone conclusion. The sons of reprobate Charles Germaine, 
Charles Germaine himself, did but fulfil the destiny of their 
line.” 

“They fulfilled it to the letter! I quitted Paris upon Mr. 
Bingham’s death, which melancholy event,” remarked Lady Joan, 
drily, “occurred in 75, the year one of those wretched battles 
(Bunker’s Hill, I think they called it) was fought in America, 
and when Persons of Quality first began to wear the Toupée high. 
Before I saw Clotilde again a quarter of a lifetime was passed by, 
The Revolution had driven her, a refugee, to England, and I 
was in constant attendance upon Mr. Carr, whose state of 
health constrained us to alternate between Harrogate and the 
Bath.” 

“And it was then, Madam,” observed Liston, looking at her 
with polite unconcern, “that you first made acquaintance with 
your friend’s sons?” 

“JT remember seeing Ivan, the younger one, at his mother’s 
lodging in the Strand; Henri I never met. Clotilde presently 
rented a cottage down at Hampton, and there, I should say, 
passed some of her brightest days. Mr. Germaine was dead.” 

Bearing in mind Lady Joan Carr’s domestic experiences the 
implication may be pardoned ! 

“Her sons were in the flower of their youth, the two 
handsomest men about London, accomplished, sought after. She 
loved them both, passionately, as women are apt to do, ’tis said, 
who have drawn blanks in the other lottery, and in both was 
undone. For Ivan she trembled always. I could show you 
letters of hers, now, full of the doubts, the fears, he cost her 
from his boyhood, up. In Henri, so my poor friend would write, 
there was a strain of nobler impulse. Henri was her hope ; was 
to raise the fallen fortunes of the house, to be the upholder of 
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young Ivan, his strength, his stay. And Henri failed her in all 
things.” 

There followed an interval of heavy silence. Then—“ Your 
Ladyship has heard the worst version of a bad story,” said Liston 
with emphasis. ‘The elder brother had, doubtless, no higher 
claims to sanctity than the rest of his generation. In the world 
—where ’tis customary always to swell the hue-and-cry against 
the absent—I don’t know that the name of Henri Germaine has 
been coupled with dishonour.” 

“Henri never played with loaded dice, never pinked his man 
unfairly, like his brother—yes, Sir,” repeated Lady Joan, in 
answer to the unspoken denial on Liston’s face, “like his brother ! 
Ivan Germaine was accused openly, one night at White’s, of 
dishonest play, and failed to disprove the charge. His accuser, 
Pitlochrie of Aird, a Scottish nobleman, under age, lay dead 
at sunrise next day, run through the body by Ivan Germaine’s 
sword. The common voice of the clubs pronounced the thrust 
a foul one, and but for timely flight both Germaines—for Henri 
was a participator in the affair—must have stood their trial for 
Murder.” 

Liston raised his shoulders just perceptibly; otherwise, his 
manner was colourless. 

‘Mrs. Germaine bore up under the disgrace of her sons with 
exceeding fortitude.” So Lady Joan finished her story. “ But 
it killed her. Just one year later, Clotilde died, at the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart in Paris, of a broken heart.” 

Still Mr. Liston stood erect, impassive. About the dispute at 
White’s he knew nothing—save that the washpot of Journalism 
was poured out lavishly’ on all concerned! In regard of the 
Kensington Green misadventure, there were men, even in the 
London clubs, who, to this hour, allowed the younger Germaine 
a doubt’s benefit. Ivan was a brilliant swordsman, trained to 
arms in France, and when the quarrel was forced upon him, 
declared his purpose, openly, of sparing Pitlochrie’s life. Eye- 
witnesses of the duel had spoken to the extraordinary skill with 
which, for a while, he confined himself to parrying the fury 
of the other’s attack. ‘‘ Malheureusement,” Mr. Liston broke, 
it was evident, unconsciously, into the tongue most familiar 
to him, “les hommes exercés a l’escrime ont beau vouloir ménager 
leur adversaire. L’habitude est trop forte: ils ripostent malgré 
eux.” 

Lady Joan leaned back behind the projecting wing of her lounge. 
Keeping her own face shadowed, she watched the face of the 
victim under inquisition at her ease. After a time, a third 
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voice spoke. Philippa Harkness started up, with nervous fingers 
interlaced, with the lustre which comes of strong excitement in 
her glance. 

“Henri Germaine was innocent—unless a man is to be 
counted disgraced through his faithfulness! Tell the history 
out, Madam. The elder Germaine had in him a strain, you say, 
of finer impulse. He stood by his brother in the dark hour. Tell 
us that he did more, that he won him back to right, to honour, in 
the end?” 

“Like one of the novelist’s heroes! Such gentlemen as you 
and Anne spend your time in weeping over.” Her Ladyship’s 
manner had got back its usual pungent cheerfulness. “Un- 
fortunately, it is not every song, Lippa Harkness, that ends on 
the keynote! In a novel, the elder Germaine would have married 
forty thousand pounds; young Ivan, a duly reformed rake, have 
gone to Oxford, taken Orders, and become chaplain to a pious 
Viscount. In life . . . well, in life,” for a moment Lady Joan 
paused, “the narrative lacks its Last Chapter. The brothers 
escaped to Holland, and, failing to appear on the day fixed for 
trial, got sentence of outlawry passed on both, alike. Beyond 
this, history is silent. Can you supplement history, Mr. Liston ? 
Is anything known of the Germaines’ present condition ?” 

For the first time since the talk began, there was a shade of 
hesitation in Liston’s answer. Rumour of all kinds had, doubt- 
less, been current. . . . On one occasion news of the younger 
brother’s death found its way to the public prints— then 
was contradicted. “The unhappy gentlemen lived in retire- 
ment, probably, as became their fallen fortunes. He had, indeed, 
an idea a 

“My dear Sir,” cried Lady Joan, with point, “ we want facts, 
not ideas. I have in my possession a relic which, if the brothers 
are to be found, it is my place to transmit to them. A portrait of 
Mrs. Germaine sent to me—a significant enough trust—at the 
eleventh hour, ‘ From Clotilde—dying, ” 

Liston swerved brusquely aside. He stood with lowered head, 
his arms tightly folded across his breast. 

“A letter from the Reverend Mother of the House accompanied 
it. This letter”—Lady Joan had recourse to her snuff-box, she 
helped herself to an ample, but discriminative pinch—* was 
couched, of course, in orthodox celestial phraseology, yet I had 
reason to doubt if my friend departed altogether in the odour of 
holiness. To the last, Clotilde Germaine had spoken of her sons 
of Ivan most—‘ Mon petit! mon bien aimé. Even after she 
received the Sacraments—the good nuns awaiting edification from 
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her latest whispers—earthly love, not her own soul’s saving, had 
occupied her. ‘Ivan, mon petit! mon bien aimé!’ ... . So she 
died.” 

“And the picture?” Involuntarily, Liston moved forward. 
“ You have it now, Madam, in this house ?” 

Lady Joan turned to the scrutoire at her side; opening a 
drawer she drew forth an oval miniature delicately framed in 
tortoiseshell and ivory: then she rose, advanced a step or two, 
and without speaking, placed the picture between Mr. Liston’s 
hands. 

It was the portrait of a very young woman, in the attire of the 
defunct French Court, but with drooping locks, “ unfashionably 
fair,’ un-powdered, unadorned. Whatever stippled carnations 
may have lived once on the girlish face Time had long since 
gathered them. ‘The pose was artificial ; the mouth a miniature 
painter’s mouth, the stock Cupid’s Bow of the school of Gros and 
Gérard. And still, the blonde head had character. You felt that 
an authentic soul looked from the deep eyes, that there must be 
identity in the cut of forehead, living likeness in the modelling of 
cheek and chin. 

Mr. Liston walked, collectedly, towards a light, he examined 
the ivory in detail, then turning the frame over, read aloud the 
half-effaced words traced on the back: “ From Clotilde—dying.” 
A pathetic relic, he mused, one which transplanted these ruined 
Germaines from the regions of fancy to flesh-and-blood. Pity a 
subject so touching should be marred by the limner’s mannerism, 
the Eternal Prettiness from which no French portrait painter, 
since Boucher first set the fashion, seemed able to free himself! 

“Twas taken of her at the age of sixteen. She passes before 
me now in her damask and lilies, a three-months’ bride, at the 
Court of Antoinette. You, Mr. Liston, a dilettante, a stranger, 
judge of the picture, as a picture. ‘The Eternal Prettiness . . . 
a touching subject marred in the handling.’ ... I, who knew her,” 
cut in Lady Joan, trenchantly, “see a prophecy of Clotilde’s lot as 
a Germaine written on every line of the young face.” 

Liston’s acquiescence was vague. His hostess had so thrown 
the glamour of the past upon her hearers that he must 
confess himself prepared to think, feel, see, simply as he was 
bidden— 

“Are you prepared to act?” exclaimed the old diplomatist. 
Then, with the strategic quickness which she displayed ever on 
emergency: “The younger Germaine is among us, at this hour, 
here, in England,” she asserted, coolly. 

Mr. Liston did not dissent. 
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Something whispered Lady Joan that her hold on him had 
tightened. She bethought her of the de Brissac motto, “ J’ai tous 
les courages, hors celui de la Honte.” While he vacillated, might 
not a final, or mace blow be risked ! 

“In England (as well be frank; Iam not without an inkling 
of the Last Chapter) and a boon friend of mad Lord Harrington. 
Should the least of their freaks fall through, Sir, should Germaine 
be publicly recognised A 

“__He would be tried upon the old Pitlochrie charge and found 
guilty.” An abrupt change came over Liston’s manner; the 
blood rose to his face. ‘“ For a man standing in Ivan Germaine’s 
shoes, outlawed, worse than outlawed, there exists one chance, to 
keep clear of English law. Let the fellow be taken up—yes, on 
no heavier indictment than shifting the signboards of a pair of 
taverns—and the cord is round his throat.” 

“ The situation does not appeal to you?” 

“The Germaine History has appealed to me, hugely, thanks to 
the grace of the Historian. My taste inclines not toward stage 
heroes. I have small fancy for a gentleman, however picturesque, 
in whom knave and madman would seem to be compounded with 
so nice a balance.” 

“You would not save such an one from the last dishonour, if 
you could ?” 

Save? .... My dear Madam, I believe I would get the lowest 
criminal quit of the rope, if I could. A weakness of character, 
purely,” Liston hastened to remark. “One man, like George 
Selwyn, or the Duke of Montague, will travel his hundred miles 
to witness an execution. Another shall have his stomach turned by 
the news-writers’ accounts of the nauseous business. A simple 
matter, like most of our little vices or virtues, of temperament.” 

“Tf you decline to touch the cards, yourself, will you at least 
strengthen my hand?” 

“ Madam !” 

“T am an old woman—failing. My thread of life must have 
pretty well spun itself out. I may fall dead, any day. Mr. Carr 
and his wife would possess The Folly thirty-six hours later ‘i 

“But your Ladyship can leave instructions. Your Ladyship’s 
lawyers——” 

“Mr. Liston, give me ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ You are as much in town 
as here, a man familiar with the world and its commerce. There 
must be means, impossible for me to compass, by which the haunts 
even of an Ivan Germaine can be discovered.” 

Lady Joan was strongly moved. Her face, save for its two 
dabs of rouge, was white. Tears, genuine tears, had gathered in 
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her frozen eyes. Corrupt, selfish, a worldling—she was not 
shallow. Let so much be said for her! Her one passionate love 
had sent its roots deep. A little figure, running in the May 
sunset . . . a voice, pealing, shrill, through the clear Paris air. . . 
These memories gripped Joan Carr’s heart at seventy: bracing 
her, perhaps, to generous action quite as potently as transcendental 
motive might have braced a holier woman. 

“T don’t aspire to sensibility ; ’tis not my way. But there are 
old feelings—a few—that seem to stick to one. I ask Mr. Liston 
a favour. I ask him to transmit the portrait he holds to Ivan 
Germaine. No man can be so bent on ruin but that the sight of 
a dead face, of a dead writing may pierce him.” 

Now it may be doubted whether Mr. Liston would have taken 
upon himself a mission so compromising had Lady Joan been 
single-handed. Philippa Harkness, however, a powerful auxiliary, 
stood at Lady Joan’s side. The girl did not speak save with her 
emotion, her changing cheeks, her eagerly folded palms. But 
what a language was here! What pleading in favour of the weak, 
the erring, the lost! 

“Tam Lady Joan Carr’s obedient slave.” Cold, guarded came 
his reply. “It is to the honour of the sex,” he added, “ that 
women incline ever to such sinners as have rioted most of their 
substance, holding their return home certain. We, men, with our 
coarse experience of Prodigals and their Arisings, have scantier 
faith.” 

“You believe Ivan Germaine to have strayed beyond recall?” 

“T believe,” said Liston, “ with the Romans of old. If a man 
elect to lose himself the very gods cannot save him. I believe——” 

But the credo was left a fragment. At this moment Mr. Liston’s 
eyes encountered Philippa’s and quick-rushing remembrance was 
in them—the vibration of a song of Parcell’s, the sweetness of a 
kiss, “ given to save a soul from Perdition.” 

He hid the miniature in his breast without a word. 





Cuapter XXIII. 
BACHELORS AND THEIR WHIMS. 


However much Chard opinion varied in regard of the coming ball, 
there was one mournful point at which all differences converged ; 
the positive scarcity of cavaliers. Married men, elderly men, 
clerical men might stand up for the square sets. But Liston had 
openly given out that the waltz was to obtain through a fourth 
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part of the evening! With whom were the dozen or more 
charming young women, his promised guests, to waltz ? 

“ A crucial question for poor me.” Anne spoke, mock ruefully. 
“Tn a room running over with pink-and-blue Bennetts, with 
Rector’s nieces, who, plain or pretty, must have partners because 
they are Rector’s nieces, last, not least, in a room containing 
Miss Harkness in her new white satin frock what chance has a 
poor dependant? I don’t expect to rest my fingers on a broad- 
cloth sleeve this evening.” 

The long-looked-for hour was struck. The scraping of fiddles 
belowstairs announced to the ladies still occupied over their 
toilets that the ball-room was filling. Anne Page and Philippa, 
armed for conquest, were drawing on their long white gloves in 
the Blue Room of Throgmorton’s; Miss Sue—in the act of pinning 
the jasper brooch which gave a last finish to her “ head ”—stood, 
intent, before a cheval glass. 

No blaze of diamonds, no costly minglement of Havanna, 
bergamot, and rose scent betokened Lady Joan Carr’s presence. 
At the last moment Anne’s benefactress, not in her sweetest 
humour, had written off a note of excuses to Mr. Liston. Anne, 
herself, exceeding summarily, was relegated to Susan Arden’s 
chaperonage. 

“ There is only one way by which a septuagenarian can grace a 
ball-room—her absence. You are mature enough,” observed 
Lady Joan as she sank, testily, into her Mortal Sin, and slippers, 
“and you are experienced enough, Miss Page to take charge of 
yourself—and bare shoulders add a decade, any day, to a woman’s 
age. But Liston is a bachelor and I must do-my duty by him. 
Put yourself, decorously, under Miss Arden’s wing. Even 
one’s dearest friend in the world may not be sorry of a back- 
ground.” 

This darkly oblique compliment was the only one Anne received 
prior to starting with Jersey and a lantern from The Folly. 
But her strip of glass in the attic had told the poor dependant 
another story, had whispered that, ill-set garnets and borrowed 
Devonshire, notwithstanding, she was looking her handsomest. 
The whisper was repeated by the toilet mirrors of Throgmortons, 
confirmed by the little buzz of eulogy which ran round the 
assembled guests as the Arden party entered the ball-room. 
Instead of serving as a background, Anne felt it might be her 
unhappy lot to eclipse her friend, and pressed the girlish hand 
that rested on her arm with affectionate solicitude. 

“We shall have partners, and to spare, child. I vow there are 
nearly as many beaux as ladies. Vastly modish ones, some of 
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them—as the men go! Where can Liston have picked them up? 
If it was not for that absurd creature, Bliss”—instantly upon 
Miss Page’s entrance an angular clerical-looking figure had begun 
driving its way, wedge fashion, through the company—“ there 
would not be a drawback.” 

And her felicity was destined to be further crowned. After 
the usual compliments, and before the curate could reach her 
side, her host invited Anne for the first country dance. Leaning 
all her well-displayed self upon Liston’s arm she swam away to 
the upper end of the room, and Mr. Bliss, with a erude bow, 
approached Philippa. A shabbily-dressed, stooping young divine, 
rather bald, excessively learned, a preacher of asceticism, and 
head-over-ears in love with a woman of the world who laughed 
at him. . . . Need we review Mr. Bliss at greater length! 
“Would Miss Harkness,” I should add that poor Bliss stammered, 
as least in the presence of the sex, “think it a great pen- 
pen-penality to bestow her hand upon him for the opening 
set?” 

Now there were two or three strangers present, the “ beaux” 
noted of Miss Page, either of whom Philippa Harkness would 
willingly have chosen; gentlemen of air and countenance, and 
bearing about them the stamp of fashion and of Society. But 
the girl was at an age, still, when to dance is to dance, to stand 
partnerless the greatest ill conceivable for mortal. Sir George 
Kelsey had not arrived. The strangers seemed fast pairing off 
among a fluttering swarm of Bennetts. Better a certain Curate, 
decided Philippa, resignedly, than a possible No-one. Would she 
not encounter Liston at every turn of the dance? Was he not 
honouring Anne to yield her pleasure? Would not a coming 
waltz—promised, thought over, for weeks—make up for every- 
thing? 

My heroine accepted Anne’s adorer and the lowest place in the 
set with philosophy, and, for a transient space in his life, the Rev. 
Josiah Bliss kuew renown, without knowing it. He was the 
partner of the prettiest woman in the room! For, to discrimi- 
nating masculine eyes, Anne’s showy looks eclipsed her friend’s 
beauty about as much as an o’erblown daffodil can be said to 
eclipse the delicate magic of a March violet. 

Whatever other men thought, or approved, the curate’s loyal 
passion wavered not. In the short breathing spaces of the dance 
Philippa’s ear, unwounded, heard nought but panegyrics of Miss 
Page. Anne’s majesty of carriage, her Juno-like throat, her 
carmine cheeks, her laces, her garnets, yes the very brilliancy of 
the smiles she bestowed on Liston alike yielded material for the 
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sacerdotal raptures of poor Josiah. When the set was over, 
hastily conducting Philippa to her place, Mr. Bliss rushed away, 
eager to secure Anne’s promise for a dance—for supper—eager to 
be ridiculed, if the ridicule only gave him a pretext for lingering 
at his Juno’s side! Then followed another country dance, but 
with a change of partners, Liston, in his programme of reform, 
having initiated this departure from the usual English custom. 
And now it was Philippa’s fate to be introduced to one of the 
strangers—“ Mr. Neville :” a well-appointed, well-looking gentle- 
man who led his partner forth in a style new to Chard society, and 
also made her aware, before they had exchanged a dozen words, 
that he thought her irresistible. 

Philippa’s spirits rose ; the music began to work in her young 
limbs. How good a thing a ball was, with appreciative partners ! 
How delightful to be seventeen, to wear a white satin frock, to 
know that one could dance through the hours, yes, straight away 
into another year, without five minutes’ respite, without fatigue ! 

Liston watched her frank happiness, the lightsome swing of 
her lithe figure, with grave eyes. In his character of host he was 
at this juncture, standing out—whist and quadrille-tables had 
had to be organised, his elder guests entertained. These duties 
ended, he had taken up his place, a looker-on (in after days, it 
was remembered, a sombre-faced one), at the brilliant little scene, 
the joyous set of actors that filled the ball-room. 

The changing fortunes of the dance brought Philippa, before 
long, in his neighbourhood. 

“Don’t forget our engagement.” Through the noisy jingle 
jingle of “ Garry Owen” her fresh voice reached his heart. “I 
am to be your partner for the first waltz of the night. Don’t 
forget me.” 

“Forget you. ... ” 

This was all he whispered back. Yet amidst the crowd and 
merriment, and scraping of feet, and Babel of tongues, how 
perfectly each unacknowledged lover interpreted the other’s 
meaning! How flat, bloodless, sounded her partner’s next 
London-forged compliment in the ears of Philippa Harkness! 

“No accounting for Bachelors and their whims,” observed the 
elder—or de Stael—Miss Reynoldson. There was the orthodox 
fringe of dowagers round the ball-room, the inexorable Greek 
chorus which accompanies every act of our sunniest social dramas. 
“To my mind, Mrs. Bennett, the thing wants basis ””—de Stael 
glanced down at a pair of large Prunella feet—* substantial 
basis. Look at Liston. . . . the face, you think, of a genial host, 
one whose mind is in his company? And the extravagance of 
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the scale! Everything of the choicest, everything from London. 
Though, to be sure, there may be reasons, we know little about, 
for the kind of display.” 

Miss Reynoldson spoke as though she invited controversy, but 
her neighbour, a much-dressed, pink-cheeked, comfortable-looking 
woman, did not take up the challenge. 

“One remembers when Frogley’s bank broke. The dinner 
they gave—turtle soup, French entrées, hothouse grapes— 
exactly two days before the crash came. Fireworks, my dear 
Mrs. Bennett, fireworks. The plate was sent off the night of the 
party—our poor mother had it through the carrier. And as to 
Mrs. Frogley ... de mortwis, of course... de mortwis ... 
her diamonds had gone to Grey’s weeks before, as many of them, 
I know it on respectable authority, as were not paste.” 

The matron shook her head, vaguely. “Whim or no whim, 
Ma’am, there couldn’t be a prettier ball.” Mrs. Bennett’s charity 
was doubtless warmed by the sight of four marriageable daughters 
(not to speak of schoolgirl Polly) each provided with a partner. 
“T don’t say the thing could not have been done cheaper—if 
Mr. Liston had asked a female friend to manage. To take the 
musicians alone, two fiddles,a harp and a flageolet! Most un- 
necessary—for there’s no putting such people under seven-and- 
sixpence a head, without counting coach hire. But, once things 
are set going, as well take the good of them. I say so, often, to 
poor Bennett. We can’t stop the war, I say, or put Mr. Pitt out, 
or lower the taxes. Still, what with the marching regiments, 
and the militia and volunteers, war makes a country life a deal 
more endurable for a family of girls. You don’t happen to know 
who the gentleman is, Miss Reynoldson, that is standing up with 
Clarinda ?” 

“Ah, Who?” returned Miss Reynoldson darkly. “ Precisely 
the question one would expect—in the Grave House. In former 
days there was never a question of Who! Young men had their 
credentials or they had them not. Fathers and mothers knew 
the names, at least, of their daughters’ partners.” 

While these conflicting opinions fermented in the bosoms of 
the older women, the young ones surrendered themselves to 
enjoyment with a verve owing something, perhaps, to the rarity 
of Chard dissipation. The next dance on the list was a waltz, 
the one waltz for which Philippa had been engaged since the 
fateful night when the New Year’s ball was projected. And now, 
at length, Liston was her partner. He waltzed according to the 
mode. The dance, at that time, had newly made its way 
westward, from Vienna, and was performed on extreme tiptoe ; 
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the gentleman’s elbows stiffly squared ; the lady held at greater 
distance than might approve itself to ballroom ethics in 1890. 

To Philippa all seemed perfection. It was her habit to look 
back upon certain high and gusty relishes of the hunting field as 
upon the supreme or crowning moments of human life! Twink- 
ling round to inspiriting music on a well-waxed floor, Liston’s 
touch upholding her waist, Liston’s whispers in her ear, she 
became sensible that there are joys more vivid than even a 
November morning, a breast-high scent, and getting clear away 
with hounds can yield: more vivid, and only one or two degrees 
more dangerous. 

The waltz lasted long. When it was over, the gentlemen led 
their partners off to the cedar hall, transformed out of recognition 
by evergreens and coloured lamps. Here old Jules, unaided, 
as usual, was dispensing headaches under the form of rack punch 
and strong negus. Tray in hand, Jules approached his master 
and Philippa on their entrance, observing in French, and with 
deferential air, that Monsieur was demanded. A “ personne” 
who would take no denial had arrived on the instant. 

Liston’s face clouded over. Something deeper than mere annoy- 
ance was betrayed by his heightened complexion and uneasy look. 
For a few moments he stood mute, then, turning to Miss Harkness, 
asked if she was provided with a partner for the following set ? 

“Mr. Neville partly engaged me”—Philippa hesitated. Mr. 
Neville had in truth sought to engage her hand for half the 
evening. “ But you came forward, Sir, before I had answered. 
If—if any one, special, were to invite me, I don’t know that I 
am promised.” 

Liston invited her, in a whisper, for the next waltz. “Sir 
Roger de Coverley ” was coming on now, and it was his ill-fortune 
to be summoned away from the ball-room. Some mysterious 
“‘ personne,” according to Jules, wanted to see him 

“Not our friend! Not Mr. Johnson, alias Jackson!” cried 
Philippa Harkness, off her guard. 

Mr. Neville was near, Anne Page’s fan in his hand, Anne Page, 
herself, a not unwilling listener to his discourse. He turned 
sharply round at Philippa’s question. 

“Not our friend, Johnson,” answered Liston, with marked 
composure, “although a gentleman (if I conjecture aright as to 
his identity) modelled too much after the Johnsonian type. 
Pray, Miss Page, are you keeping another dance for me?” He 
added this on discovering Anne’s black eyes, eloquent of intent, 
fixed hard upon him. “The Boulangere—last dance of the 
night? Beatitude beyond my deserts! Another moment, and I 
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had been outrivalled.” The bird-like figure of the curate was 
swooping down, hawk-wise, towards Anne Page. ‘TI shall exist, 
Madam, barely exist upon that hope throughout the interval.” 

But no responsive softness showed in Anne’s glance as she 
watched her host’s departure. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
STOLEN SWEETS. 


“Miss HarkNness—our waltz is beginning.” 

Miss Harkness had danced “Sir Roger” with the persistent 
Neville. Seated at his side in a nook of the refreshment hall she 
was laughing, a little absently, at Neville’s sprightly sallies, when 
a door close beside the pair opened and closed. A figure bent 
over Philippa’s shoulder; the voice whose faintest accent had 
power to make her pulses quicken spoke her name. 

“Our waltz—unless Miss Harkness have a mind to throw old 
friends over for new ones?” 

She started up from beside Neville—so hurriedly that a comic 
look exchanged between the two men was lost upon her—felt 
herself led forward by the finger-tips ; a few seconds later was in 
the ball-room, her partner’s arm encircling her waist with well- 
assured ease, her right hand held aloft, Vienna fashion, in his. 

The waltz had already begun. They glided deftly in among 
the other dancers—glided, do I say, they glanced, they flew; to 
unused village eyes appeared all but independent of the polished 
floor over which they skimmed! When they neared the musicians’ 
platform a second or third time, Philippa’s partner, for a moment, 
slackened speed. She heard him, to her dismay, signal 
“Faster!” to the leader of the band. Onward went fiddles, harp, 
flageolet, at double-quick gallop, onward went they. The girl 
had an undefined sensation of bewilderment. It seemed to her as 
though Liston had grown, magically, younger, fuller of brightness 
and audacity. His arm held her more closely than it had done 
throughout their former waltz, he contrived to whisper oftener in 
her ear—compliments scarcely new-minted, idle little flatteries 
about her dancing, her frock, her prettiness, and yet that thrilled 
her with delight impossible to repress or to dissemble. 

The floor was now fairly crowded. As the evening warmed, 
scruples as to the propriety of the waltz had evidently gone the 
way of scruples—under pressure. Philippa had visions of pink- 
and-blue Bennetts, well mated ; of Bliss bravely steered by his 
Juno; later on, of Sir George Kelsey standing solitary in a 
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corner. Visions only! She and her partner stopped not until 
the fiddlers stopped, and then, so adroitly had the cavalier timed 
their movements, they waltzed forth through a doorway and down 
one of the long adjoining passages with the last bar of the music. 

“Accept my support, Miss Harkness.” ‘Taking her hand he 
drew it firmly through his arm. “You are a trifle giddy, and 
no wonder. Stifle me if ’twas not the longest waltz I ever did at 
a breath . . . and the divinest! Stolen sweets—ah, Madam, who 
does not know, who need blush to avow, that stolen sweets are 
always the sweetest ?” 

Philippa stood in a reeling world. For several moments it was 
a question of clinging helplessly to her partner’s arm or of 
falling. And she clung to him. Then, as her brain steadied, she 
perceived that they had missed the other dancers and were in a 
corridor leading not to the cedar hall but to the dining-room—the 
room designed for supper. A dim misgiving crossed her mind. 

“Mr. Liston, you have gone wrong. We should have come out 
through the inner door with the rest. Do you not see, Sir—we 
are alone ? ” 

“And what if we are? Can you be so inhuman,” cried 
Philippa’s companion, “as to wish it otherwise? Raise those 
sweet orbs, Madam.” And now suppressed laughter was in his 
voice. “Convey to me by a glance, a smile, that your cruelty 
will be short-lived.” 

The girl started away. She looked her recent partner in 
the face, a gay, reckless, handsome face, intensely, ardently 
alive; a face familiar to her and yet strange. She looked longer, 
and the strangeness redoubled. The stature, the complexion, the 
line of feature, the turn of head were those she knew. Then 
unlikeness flashed upon her; difference of expression, of soul. 
The man with whom she had waltzed, at whose tender hand 
pressure, whose whispered praises, her blood had coursed fleeter, 
was... not Liston! 

He made her a profound obeisance. 

“You have been deceived, Madam—naturally. Save in the 
matter of age, a trifling balance of years in my own poor favour, 
the loveliest of her sex might well find it hard to discriminate 
between my brother and myself.” 

. . » Philippa Harkness, as we have seen, was quick-witted, a 
born mistress of the art of self-defence. But in this unbargained- 
for strait, this breathless rencounter with the Prodigal (for whom 
yesterday she had pleaded) her heart knew a moment’s faintness. 
An outstretched hand touched the wall; her limbs trembled. 

The importunity of his face saved her. 
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“The loveliest of her sex might chance to be short-sighted.” 

Not by an eyelid’s flutter was her knowledge of the actual 
position betrayed. “You have played your part well, Sir! I 
take the pleasantry as ‘twas meant—a bit of New Year’s mum- 
ming. Yet to thinkI could so mistake!” Her eyes perused him, 
unflatteringly. “The number of inches is the same, perhaps. 
There may be a trick, even, of manner—voice. And you wear 
powder, I must admit, like Mr. Liston. You are dressed r 

“In one of Mr. Liston’s suits.” The gentleman’s tone was 
exasperatingly good-tempered. “A suit, ransacked, under the 
fellow’s nose, out of his own wardrobe! Rumours of this ball, 
Madam, rapturous praises of the Queen that was to grace it, fired 
my fancy, weeks ago. But I was left in the cold. My brother, 
who is of jealous humour, invited me not. In revenge, I 
wagered that I wouid be his guest, despite some personal risks, 
would carry off his fairest partner—yes, in the very teeth of 
village respectability. I have done so.” 

Philippa dropped a satirical little curtsey. 

“Am I the partner?” she inquired. “Am I carried anywhere 
beyond the door of Mr. Liston’s dining-room ?” 

The gauntlet was openly thrown down, and on the instant 
the stranger drew near. He looked with bold approbation at the 
provoking arch sweetness of the face upheld to him. 

“ Exercise the prerogative of Beauty, Miss Harkness. Repulse 
—make light of me, as you will, I shall not despair. What 
favour worth having was ever accorded by Lovely Woman 
without a preliminary nay ?” 

Philippa’s chin rose in air. With flashing eyes she announced 
her instant desire of joining the company. Her feelings were 
un-sentimental; after such a waltz as the last, they tended 
towards nothing in the world save rout cakes and negus. 

Then she turned away, with as much show of coolness as she 
had at disposal. Her companion, by a quiet flank movement, 
barred her progress! A few seconds later—time sufficient for the 
girl to grasp her position and recoil from it—the door of the 
dining-room opened. Mr. Liston, looking worn and irritated, 
made his appearance there. 

He advanced a pace or two. The brothers stood face to face. 

“So there is an undoubted flesh-and-blood Mr. Liston left. 
Ah, Sir ”—Philippa flew, with the frankest air of relief, towards 
her friend, she rested her hand upon his sleeve—“my trust is 
shaken. I shall never feel, even when you seem realest, that we 
are certain of you, never know that I am not talking to a thing of 
air.” 
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“A shadow, a phantom, a will-o’-the-wisp.” The exclamation 
was accompanied by a laugh—loud, irresponsible, mocking. 
“Such judgment of character,” cried the younger brother, “ is 
astounding! “Tis precisely as a thing of air, Miss Harkness, a 
will-o’-the-wisp, a phantom, that I am known and valued among 
my admirers—pas vrai, mon frére ?” 

“You are valued at your just price. You are known,” said 
Liston, staidly, but without unkindness of tone, “as the veriest 
lunatic that ever had his liberty on this earth. Let the waltz 
which you have just danced bear witness to your lunacy!” 

“A compliment to Miss Harkness! Are you aware, Sir, that 
that waltz wins me a cool hundred from my Lord—not to speak 
of souvenirs,” he touched his breast with his finger-tips, “ which 
will be my possession eternally !” 

The elder brother eyed him unmoved. 

“Tam aware,” said he, “that no man better acts showman to 
himself than you do. But the show is played out. ‘ Tout casse,’ 
my friend, ‘ tout lasse, tout passe.’ We want your presence no 
longer.” 

“ Notwithstanding my waltzing powers, the preponderance of 
white muslin among your guests ?” 

Liston answered, drily enough, that “his dancing forces had, 
opportunely, been recruited. A quarter of an hour ago Sir George 
Kelsey of Stanwell ”—he pronounced the name meaningly—“ had 
entered the ball-room.” 

“Sir George Kelsey of Stanwell! And who, the mischief,” 
asked the other with superb impertinence, “is he? Nay, for the 
lord’s sake, Brother, narrate us no long-winded county narratives 
—some clod-hopping bucolic Baronet, I lay my life! I take your 
word for him, shall be monstrous pleased to make Sir George 
Kelsey of Stanwell’s acquaintance!” 

Mr. Liston’s face darkened, but he kept his temper out- 
wardly. 

“You have carried your jest far, Sir, and I... have borne with 
you, remembering the promises you gave! The gentlemen 
invited here for your pleasure can witness that the bet was fairly 
won. Now, go! This is your safest way.” He threw open the 
door of the dining-room where the chandeliers were lighted, the 
supper table stood ready. “ Pass through the room quietly, cross 
the vestibule, then steal up, by the inner staircase, to your 
chamber. And remember—time is precious. Your own horse is 
spent, but Bay Spavin stands ready in the yard——” 

“As Bay Spavin would stand till daybreak—you don’t get rid 
of me quite so easily! Miss Harkness, will you honour me with 
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your hand a second time? My brother’s hospitality, as you see, 
is urgent; Iam minded to stay the ball out. Especially,” added 
the speaker, with a glance at Liston, “as I have the outside chance 
of an introduction to Sir George Kelsey of Stanwell.” 

A look of obstinacy came over his wild, finely-cut, purposeless 
face. Leaning back his shoulder against an angle of wall, he 
crossed his shapely buckled feet, and in a serio-comic kind of 
falsetto, began to troll forth one of the airs from Mr. Gay’s still 
popular Opera. 

“*T, like a ship in storms, was toss’d, 
Yet afraid to put into land, 
For seized in the port, the vessel’s lost 
Whose treasure is contraband.’ ” 


Liston waited, urbanely silent, until the singer had finished, 
then : 

“What sensation,” he asked him, “are you feeling, just now, 
about the throat? Vicariously, I am sensible of over-pressure 
there. Let us transgress, mon ami, rebel, defy as we will, the 
reckoning has to be paid, you know, generally on the hither side 
the grave.” 

The younger man had become livid during this speech: an evil 
glow was in his eyes. All his affectations, all his nonchalance of 
manner seemed to forsake him. 

“Most edifying spectacle!” Rallying, with visible effort, he 
broke forth. “My beloved elder brother, leader and guide in the 
pleasant places of my youth, turned anchorite! But are we, 
sinners, constrained to follow suit? Because Saint Henri is in 
the Calendar shall there be no more cakes and ale for those who 
keep the relish thereof?” 

“Cakes and ale, if you choose.” Deliberate and hard rang Mr. 
Liston’s answer. “ Not the felon’sdock. Opinions have changed, 
mon cher, since ladies of fashion hob-nobbed, in his cell, with 
Macleane. Tyburn is good ton no longer.” 

“And you have forgotten the rare old London days—the doings 
in Paris, the Hague?” 

“T have forgotten nothing,” said Liston, “in your past or in 
my own. There may have been times, plenty of them—I cry 
Peccavi, humbly—when I have lived like a madman: like a fool 

. . never.” 

“The distinction is nice! On one point, Monsieur, I confess you 
have the advantage of me. You have John Bullified to the core, 
and J—can neverdoso! The instincts of race, perhaps, of an old 
civilisation are stronger in me.” Liston shrugged his shoulders, 
coolly. ‘“Ihold the presence of thesex sacred. Miss Harkness. . . 
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Madam . . . how shall I make amends to you for this high-tragedy 
scene?” 

“ By ending it.” A momentary glance from Liston gave the girl 
her cue. She slipped forward with entreating graciousness. (A 
brilliant little vision! When would either man forget the figure 
in its gleam of satin, the whiteness of the outheld arms, the young 
red of the mouth?) ‘You have won your wager—as you acknow- 
ledged, Sir, at some risk. Now, good-night. Don’t let disaster 
follow on anything so charming as our waltz. I shall never 
enjoy a waltz more,” as she added this she sighed, “never stand 
up beside a blither partner while I live.” 


It has been said by a cynic, between yellow covers, that “the 
simplest of women turns finished actress if she loves.” 

When Philippa entered the ball-room a minute later; nerves 
strained, breast racked with fear of all that the next half hour 
might bring; her face was dimpled, sweet, unconscious as a 
child’s. 

Detestable though yellow-bound cynics be, some shade of Truth 
would seem, occasionally, to give colour to their utterances. 





NOTE. 


See February Number of TEMPLE Bar, p. 199. Article: “Horace 
WALPOLE.” 


To the Editor of 

TEMPLE BAR. 

The Vicarage, Seaton-Carew, R.S.O. 

Sir, Sunday, March 30, 1890. 

In Tempe Bar for February, at p. 199, you say, “Even worse 
than this shocking story is the fact that William Bird, the keeper of the 
Roundhouse, was acquitted of wilful murder.” 

Perhaps you may not be aware that a curious bit of retributive justice 
overtook the man. 

Hunting about among some old magazines this morning, I came across 
the following extract, which may interest you : 

“ At a High Court of Admiralty (April 26, 1744) at the Old Bailey was 
tried Mr. Bernard Bond, Master of the Justitia, for Murder, in suffering 
several Persons to die on board his Ship, for want of Water, as he was 
transporting them to the Plantations, and after a Trial of 12 Hours, was 
honourably acquitted. Amongst the persons that died on board was 
Wn. Bird, keeper of St. Martin’s Roundhouse, who is the less to be pitied 
having been sentenced to Transportation for the Death of 3 of his Prisoners, 
who were suffocated in the Roundhouse, for want of Air, and to whom he 
refused evena draught of Water.” 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
J. Lawson, JUN. 





